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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


S we anticipated last week, the Danes have not been 
able to hold the Dannewerke. At the same time, 

we did not expect that the weak point of. their position 
would have been found at the extremity of their line, where 
the Schlei joins the sea. There we should have thought that 
gunboats would have secured them from attack; nor have 
we as yet any explanation of the circumstances under which 
General de Meza’s flank was left without this protection. 
As soon as the Prussians had effected the passage of the 
Schlei from Arnis to Cappeln, and began their march 
upon Flensburg, the retreat of the Danish army was 
inevitable. Only by the timely adoption of such a measure 
could they secure their base of operations, and fall back 
upon their lines at Duppeln, or the island of Alsen. It 
is evident, however, that the Danish General had hoped 
to make a longer resistance in his first position. He was 
quite unprepared for a sudden retreat, and was obliged to 
abandon many cannon and much maéériel. In the pursuit 
which followed, the Danes suffered severely, but they bore 
themselves gallantly, and more than once turned upon 
their antagonists, and inflicted upon them heavy loss. 
And although one telegram represents a portion of the 
Danish army as having been driven to the northward, there 
is reason to believe that the bulk of their forces have made 
good their retreat to the entrenchments at Duppeln, from 
which they should be able to eross, at pleasure, into the 
island of Alsen. Indeed, it is not unlikely that they have 
already taken this step. It is not surprising that the loss 
of the line of the Dannewerke should have caused consider- 
able excitement and much popular indignation at Copen- 
hagen. But we do not find any indication of a disposition 
to yield. On the contrary, both houses of the Rigsdag 
have passed resolutions, calling upon the Government to 
take the most energetic measures for the defence of the 
country. At Stockholm the recent events have created 


with the Danes have taken place; and there is some 
ground for hope that Sweden may yet show that she 
is not indifferent to the dismemberment of the other 
Scandinavian kingdom. In the meantime, the ultimate 
policy of Austria and Prussia is involved in considerable 
doubt. The mode in which Lord Palmerston and 
Earl Russell have during the past week dwelt upon the 
promise of these powers to adhere to the Treaty of 1852, 
18 not very reassuring. Although both noble lords prudently 
affect to consider it impossible that solemn treaty-engage- 
ments should be broken, they carefully avoid any positive 
expression of confidence. It is certain that the Prussian 
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war cancels all treaties; and that Austria and Prussia are, 
therefore, now released from their obligations. But accord- 
ing to the latest intelligence, Austria is not prepared to go 
this length. She still retains some sense of what is due to 
good faith, and to her own position as a great power. She 
does not, we are assured, intend in any way to depart from 
the laws laid down in the identical note of the 31st of 
January. We are inclined to think that it is really the 
wish of the Emperor and of Count Rechberg to adhere to this 
note. But we cannot forget that Austria is by no means 
a free agent. She is already dependent upon the support 
of Prussia in making head against the minor states of 
Germany. This support may be withdrawn; while it is 
clear that the pressure of the minor states is constantly 
increasing. Their resentment against the two great powers 
is already taking the form of a leaning towards France, A 
new confederation of the Rhine is almost openly discussed. 
Under these circumstances it is impossible to feel much 
reliance upon any assurances we may receive from the 
statesmen of Berlin and Vienna. 


During the past week the proceedings in our own Parlia- ° 


ment have derived most of their interest from various Minis- 
terial statements in regard to the present position of the 
Slesvig-Holstein question. We cannot say that anything 
which has transpired tends to relieve our apprehension 
that her Majesty’s Government are without any definite 
policy, and are “drifting” in a manner little consistent 
either with the dignity or honour of the country. The 
Government have introduced two or three of those “ useful 
measures” to which the speech from the throne alluded in 
terms of studious vagueness. The Home Secretary has 
brought in a bill which seems calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of such a miscarriage of justice as has confessedly 
taken place in the Townley case. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has appeared in almost the only new character 
which was left open to him—that of the farmers’ friend. 
It may possibly turn out that the permission to feed cattle 
on malt is no great boon to the agriculturists, but it is cer- 
tainly right to remove any restriction which interferes with 
the free conduct of their business, if it can be done without 
danger to the revenue. Mr. Gladstone may safely be 
trusted to take care of the inland revenue; and, indeed, 
in this instance his reforming tendencies have probably 
been stimulated by a desire to deprive the opponents of the 
malt-tax of one of their strongest arguments. We do not 
feel equal confidence in the right honourable gentlemau’s 
proposed legislation with regard to the collection of taxes. 
It is avowedly based on the most suspicious of all argu- 
ments—the convenience of the revenue departments ; and, 
without desiring to throw unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of the gentlemen of Somerset-house, we cannot help 
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thinking that there are more important objects ina national 
point of view, than the securing of their ease and comfort. 
The new scheme goes no further at present than to permit 
the board of inland revenue to appoint collectors of assessed 
taxes in any county where two-thirds of the Board of Tax 
Commissioners do not express their dissent. Even if it 
stopped there it seems to us that it would be open to 
serious objection. It is not difficult for a “department” to 
furnish the Minister with a formidable-looking list of defects 
and annoyances arising out of the existing system under 
which the collectors are appointed by a local body. But we 
venture to say that there are very few, if any, of these which 
could not be remedied without removing the collection from 
the hands of local functionaries—known to their neighbours, 
respected by thém, and responsible to the public opinion of 
the place in which they live—and vesting it in the hands of 
the officers of a Government board, who will, of course, care 
for nothing but the prompt and stringent exaction of 
taxes. Something may thus be gained in regularity and 
symmetry of administrative action ; much will be lost in the 
unpopularity which the new collectors are certain to incur. 
But we cannot consent to limit our view to the measure 
which is just now before us. It is evidently the inser- 
tion of the thin end of the wedge. When it is once in 
operation it is certain to be found that collectors appointed 
by the Government do not work well with assessors nomi 

nated by the district tax commissioners. Arguments quite 
as plausible as those which are now directed against the 
local collectors, will then be used to show the advantage of 
a Government assessment. And if these are successful the 
local tax commissioners may in turn be assailed, and com- 
pleteness be given to the whole system by entrusting the 
entire business of imposing and collecting the taxes—includ- 
ing the income-tax—to the Board of Inland Revenue. We 
are aware, from the evidence given by Mr. Pressly before a 
committee of last session, that such a scheme is a favourite 
project of the department. Nor can the House of Commons 
and the public be too cautious how they lend their sanction 
to the first inroads upon the salutary arrangement which 
has hitherto protected the tax-payer against the oppressive 
action of a Government board, intent only upon getting as 
much out of him as possible, and that as quickly as may be. 








The Government have passed triumphantly through the 
first ordeal to which their recent policy has been exposed. 
Mr. Buxton’s motion with respect to the destruction of 
Kagosima was, by a succession of amendments, toned down 
to the very mildest form of parliamentary milk and water. 
Instead of denouncing a crime, it only regretted a miscon- 
ception. Instead of arraigning a Minister, it only embodied 
a general proposition—which happened, however, to be 
incorrect—as to the usages of war amongst civilized nations. 
But even in this modified form, the House of Commons 
could not be brought to sanction a resolution which implied 
blame, because a British admiral returned the fire with which 
he was assailed, and had the misfortune to send his shells 
somewhat wide of the mark against which they were 
directed. The Government had no difficulty in showing 
that neither they nor Admiral Kuper had deliberately com- 
passed the destruction of a peaceful town. And under these 
circumstances, the expression of regret in the Royal speech 
was rightly regarded as a sufficient atonement for our invo- 
luntary share in causing a calamity we deplore. Although 
some members attempted to make the debate a vehicle for 
condemning the whole of our recent policy in regard to 
Japan, the attempt did not meet with much favour. The 
House of Commons is not yet prepared to follow Mr. Liddell 
in taking a “completely Japanese” view of the question. Even 
if they believed—which as reasonable men they probably do 
not—in the almost unlimited happiness and prosperity said 
to have been enjoyed by the Japanese under a system of com- 
plete isolation, they could not help seeing that the spread of 
commerce in the Eastern seas rendered it equally impossible 
for these islanders to maintain, or for us to respect, their 
seclusion. Intercourse between them and Europe could no 
longer be avoided. The only question really open (especially 
after the treaties of commerce which had been obtained by 
the United States and Russia) was, whether this intercourse 
should be regulated and protected by a treaty and by the 
presence of British diplomatic representatives, or should be 
left, without those safeguards, to the enterprise of the 
unscrupulous traders who throng that part of the world. 
Having decided, and we believe rightly, upon the adoption 
of the former alternative, it is clearly too late to retrace 















our steps. There may be difficulties attendant” upon 
enforcing the treaty stipulations ; but they are neither go 
many ner so great as would certainly follow withdrawal] 
from a position which our commercial rivals are evidently 
determined to maintain. In that case, it is obviously best 
for both parties to make it clearly understood that we mean 
to insist upon the observance of the promises we haye 
received, and, if necessary, to support that determination by 
a timely exhibition of adequate physical force. There is no 
real humanity in pursuing a temporising policy towards 
Oriental nations. If we wish to avoid a great war, we 
must be prompt to punish small injuries. 


The publication of the despatches which have passed 
between the English Government and that of the United 
States in relation to the Alabama and Florida has cast con- 
siderable, but by no means agreeable light, upon the recent 
bearing of Mr. Seward towards this country. It is true 
that since the steam-rams were arrested in the Mersey his 
tone has been somewhat less threatening than it was 
previously. In some of his latest communications he even 
goes so far as to credit her Majesty’s Ministers with a 
sincere desire to maintain strict neutrality ; and he is good 
enough to make ostentatious allowance for the difficulties 
with which they have to contend. But even the most 
friendly of these documents are characterized by a very 
unpleasant dictatorial tone, and it is obvious enough that 
some of them at least were written rather with a view of 
making a sensation at home than of influencing the foreign 
Government to which they are addressed. The idea of 
writing diplomatic despatches for domestic consumption is 
not a new one ; it has-been put in praetice in Europe before 
now. But the American Secretary of State and the 
Ambassador in London have hit upon a plan which enables 
this notion to be worked on a scale and with a safety not 
previously attainable. Like all great discoveries, it is very 
simple. It merely consists in the Ambassador quietly 
pocketing the documents which threaten the Power to 
which he is addressed with all the pains and peunalties of 
Northern resentment. As Mr. Seward’s note does not 
see the light on this side of the Atlantic, it does no harm here 
But as it duly appears in the papers annually presented 
to Congress, it has the effect of exhibiting the statesman 
to his countrymen in something like the attitude which 
Pogram must have struck when he uttered the celebrated 
“Defiance.” This was the course pursued with -reference 
to the threatening despatch of July 11th, to which Earl 
Derby called the attention of the House of Lords, with just 
indignation, on the first night of the session. We could 
well afford to be amused at little devices of this kind ; and 
even to smile at the vague blustering,; not unmingled with 
idle repining, which forms so largea portion of the American 
State Papers. But we remark, with some uneasiness, that 
the absurd claim for compensation on account of captures 
effected by the Alabama is carefully maintained, although, 
for the present, it is not pressed. If this demand be really 
considered tenable by American statesmen, it argues an 
ignorance or contempt of the principles of international law, 
whieh must, sooner or later, lead to serious difficulties. If 
on the other hand, it is put forward with a full knowledge 
of its baselessness, it shows that there is a desire to retain 
an excuse for quarrelling with England whenever a con- 
venient time shall arise. Earl Russell has steadily refused 
to acknowledge any liability on our part; but we should 
have been better pleased if he had refrained from expressing | 
any willingness to resume the discussion at some future time. 
We cannot conceal our apprehension that this question is 
kept hangimg over our heads with no amicable or 
intentions. 








THE ALABAMA SYSTEM OF WAR. 


As the eclipse shadow of war creeps over Europe, blotting 
out from our sight accustomed landmarks, and leaving us @ 
doubt and suspense how soon our own island may be darkened 
by its pall, the manner in which, after: fifty years of peace 
war shall now be waged acquires for us a new and imm 
interest. Will science aid chiefly the weaker or the stronget ? 
Will the new power of weapons, the new facilities for rap 
transport, modify the strategy and the tactics of the greae 
masters of the art in olden times? But, above all, how 
it fare with us on the élement on which till now we have bee 
acknowledged supreme? What will be the result to the naval 
power and fame of Britain of the new system of fighting under 
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cover of impregnable walls, and of making our very ships into 
missiles of 10,000 tons weight? All this is new and untried, 
and even the American war, from which we have gathered so 
much of knowledge, gives us no hint of what shall be the 
result of a sea-fight between iron-clads, But there is one 
point on which American experience does give us some 
information. It has proved that as against commerce the 
weakest Power is now almost on an equality with the 
strongest. 'The whole Federal navy, of many hundred vessels, 
has been absorbed m annihilating, with but imperfect success, 
the foreign trade of their foe. But in the meantime two small 
Confederate vessels, the Swmtev and the Alabama, have almost 
swept Federal*merchantmen from the seas. The situation is 
one which may, we know not how soon, become our own. If 
war broke out between this country and Prussia, or Austria, 
or Russia, we should easily and instantly blockade all the ports 
of our enemy in the Baltic or the Mediterranean. His fleet 
would be useless, ours would be triumphant. But if mean- 
while he were to send to sea, or fit out in some foreign port, a 
fast steamer, what would become of our merchant navy? It 
is worth our while to look at a question so interesting and 
important before the necessity opens for our practically dealing 
with it. 

According to the rules of international law, a belligerent 
nation would have no right to complain of such acts as those 
of the Alabama. The usual custom, indeed, is that vessels 
captured shall be brought into port, and subjected to the 
adjudication of a legal Prize Court. And the owners of a 
neutral vessels, if it is captured and burned on the high seas, 
have, by international law, a right to complain that this course 

yas not adopted, because, if it had been, the Prize Court, on 
the neutrality being established, would have ordered the captors 
to make restitution, with full costs. If, by taking the law 
into their own hands, the captors make this result impossible, 
the Government of the nation to which they belong is liable for 
the consequences of their wrongful act. But a belligerent has 
no such rights. His vessel, if brought into port, would be 
condemned ; he cannot, therefore, complaim if it is burnt. So, 
by burning mstead of capturing, the Alabama runs only the 
risk of making the mistake—a mistake into which, by our 
latest advices, there seems some likelihood that she has at last 
fallen—of burning a neutral vessel instead of a Federal vessel. 
The Federals, indeed, set up a special claim against us on 
account of her depredations. They insist that as we, by the 
laches of our executive, suffered her to escape from Liverpool, 
we are responsible for all her subsequent acts. They object, 
also, that as we have recognised the Confederates as belligerents 
only for our own convenience, but have not recognised them as 





a nation, we are not justified in conceding to their vessels of | 


war the privileges of a belligerent power beyond what our own 
necessity requires, and therefore that we have done wrong in 
allowing them to coal and refit in our ports. But these are 
complications which, however they may be decided, would not 
be available to us in a war with a continental Power. An 
Austrian or Prussian gunboat would be entitled to the fullest 
belligerent rights against us, and we should have no recourse 
against any third nation to make good our losses. The French 
or Americans would have our own precedent.to plead, @ fortiori, 
against us, if they gave to the German cruiser the fullest 
opportanity of obtaining shelter and succour in one of their 
ports, and of issuing ffom it at pleasure to prey on our 
Atlantic, or Pacific, or Indian commerce. If it were careful to 
burn none but British vessels, it would have no occasion to fear 
being placed beyond the pale of the laws of war. Its pro- 
ceedings would be strictly in accordance with international 
right as it is now understood. 

If, then, the laws of war which permit such a state of things 
are of old standing and recognition, how is it, it may be asked, 
that their pinch was not felt in former wars to the extent to 
which it now presses on Federal commerce, and would press on 
our own. ‘The answer is to be found in the effect of steam and 
modern gunnery upon navigation. In former wars merchant- 
men were indeed liable to capture. The liability led to the 
system of sailmg under convoy. The position of the enemy’s 
main fleets was known, and could be avoided, and a single 
man-of-war therefore formed an efficient protection against the 
single privateer or regular cruiser which might lie in the track 
of our commerce. Before the enemy could make his swoop 
upon a vessel in the convoyed fleet, its defender was ready to 
encounter him. The convoying ship took care to maintain such 
@ position that it could more rapidly move to succour than the 
foe could to attack. Capture was thus impossible, and burning 
could not in those days be effected except by a boat’s crew sent 
on board, for which there was no time. But the mobility 
which steam gives will now materially affect the result. By 
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night or in thick weather the hostile cruiser may draw close to 
the convoyed fleet before being perceived, and though it may 
still be unable to carry off its prize, it can now with a few 
shells or red-hot shot spread instant conflagration around. 
The mere fact of the fleet being in convoy would prove that 
the vessels were belligerents, and that their destruction was 
justifiable. Thus the resource which availed to preserve our conr- 
merce in former wars will not avail now. And, indeed, we 
may doubt whether the convoy system, even if still prac- 
ticable, would nowadays be endurable. Even of old it added 
enormously to the expense, in the delay, and in the risk of 
voiding the insurances, to which it inevitably subjected the 
mercantile navy. But now that so much of the success of 
foreign trade depends on speed, so that the vessel which can 
beat another by but a few days in thesrace to the Antipodes 
always commands a preference in freight, a system which 
defers the sailing of one till all are ready, and reduces the 
sailing of all to the rate of the slowest, would be a disad- 
vautage so great that neutrals would inevitably supersede us 
in the carrying trade of the world. The first shot fired at sea 
would, under existing conditions, be the knell of our mercantile 
marine. 

To avert so momentous a result no efforts of our own fleets 
would probably avail. It would be wrought by the small, fast, 
single vessels, which one of our men-of-war could blow out of 
the water with a single broadside if it could only catch them. 
But there is little chance of our men-of-war catching such 
vessels. The Warrior can steam fifteen knots; but a Dover 
or Dublin passage-boat can easily beat it by two or three 
knots, and a rifled gun on board such a boat would give it 
the same destructive power, as against a merchantman, as the 
Warrior herself has. So it is not to science we can look for aid. 
We must therefore look to law. But there is small prospect 
of our obtaining international agreement to a change in inter- 
national law such as would render our position more secure, 
unless we surrender some equivalent. Continental Powers are 
not likely to yield the legitimate right of burning our merchant- 
men on the high seas, which with their weak force they can 
successfully accomplish, if we still insist on retaining the right 
of capturing their merchantmen, which we with our large force 
alone can achieve. The Americans, indeed, have at once 
plainly declared this, and have, at the same time, shown us 
one way out of our difficulty. When the Paris Congress 
abolished privateering, the United States refused to aeecde to the 
proposition unless Europe accepted the principle that all private 
property on the high seas should be respected by belligerents. 
Were we to accept this doctrine, we should be im no danger 
from Alabama rovers. It involves, indeed, many consequences, 
too large to be discussed at present. But at least it well 
deserves our consideration. If any one can guarantee us the 
preservation of our trade, even with all our naval preponder- 
ance, in the event of our being at war, and a Baltic or Adriatic 
Alabama putting to sea, we can afford to leave the alteration 
of the practices of war to future ages. But if the annihilation 
of our trade is to follow a declaration of hostilities, under the 
existing practices as put in force by the aid of modern science, 
the sooner we contemplate that result, and the nature of the 
laws which will cause it, the better will it be for us. 





ADVICE GRATIS. 


Lorp Rvusseit’s Foreign Office “ piece” has had a long 
run; but there are symptoms that the audience is growing 
tired, and if the noble lord does not play a little better it runs 
a risk of being damned. Disguise the unpalatable fact as we 
may, the English nation has twice within the last six months 
had the mortification to see its almost menacing remonstrances 
treated with cool contempt. This succession of good things 
leaves a very bitter taste in the mouth. Pill over-night in the 
Polish affairs is followed by a pill in the Danish business the 
next morning; and all our desire to believe the treatment 
scientific does not prevent us from thmking it unpalatable. 
As far as Poland was concerned we are far from condemning 
the Government for either adopting or remainmg content with 
diplomatic action. The Treaty which gave Poland to Russia, 
in spirit if not in letter, made the great Powers of Hurope 
into a kind of silent Protectorate. Lord Russell's fault, then, 
was not in mediating or in remonstrating; batan giving vent 
loudly to protestations that England would never take offence 
whatever the language held to her by Russia. One serious 
blunder disgraced the diplomatic negotiation that otherwise 
would only have beén imefficient. Lord Russell,in a moment 
of generous improvidence, went down to the country, and on a 


country platform declared Russia’s title to Poland under the 
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Treaty gone. When you do not mean to bite, it is a mistake 
to bark. But Lord Russell incautiously went home and 
penned a despatch to St. Petersburgh repeating this exas- 
perating assertion. On a semi-official threat of war from 
Russia—for it amounts to that—he withdrew it by a hasty 
telegraph. Lord Derby’s Shakespearian simile here becomes 
not altogether inappropriate. Lord Russell and the month of 
March seem always to come in like lions, and always to go out 
like lambs. 

Having finished with Russia, Lord Russell’s next achieve- 
ment was his answer to the Emperor’s proposal for a Congress. 
It is probable that the Ministry exercised a wholesome dis- 
cretion in declining that barren invitation. But the Emperor 
of the French was a courteous and powerful ally, All that 
Lord Russell was called upon to do was to lay aside the 
pedant, and to be for a moment a man of the world. Cold, 
glittering, and logical, his despatch in reply to the French 
Emperor’s suggestion read in the ears of all Europe as a 
polemical tractate. This was not the way to smooth over an 
obviously awkward duty. In the House of Peers last week 
Lord Russell defended himself. characteristically upon this 


charge. He extracted two civil expressions from his letter and | 


gave them, ore rotwndo, to his audience as evidence that he had 
answered the Emperor like a friend and not a disputant. A 
more absolute proof of the iciness of the epistle could hardly 
have been discovered. The two chilling and frigid extracts 
sounded like the bare civilities which, in deference to society, a 
man pays in a drawing-room to his deadly foe. They remind 
us of the metaphor applied by the great O’Connell to the late 





Sir Robert Peel’s smile. They are for all the world like the | 


silver plate upon a coffin. 
On the Danish question, Lord Russell has not been a more 
happy or successful correspondent. The estimate put by 


Germany on the rigid asperity of his pen, was shown by the 


Saxon Minister’s passionate reply to one of Lord Russell’s 


letters. Nor have the Danes, it is said, more reason to be | 


satisfied than M. von Beust. In obedience to England’s 
earnest pressure, they have surrendered their diplomatic posi- 
tion, and as it seems to very little purpose. Foreign ramour— 
looking before and after, and perhaps not altogether unfamiliar 
with Sidney Smith’s joke about Lord Russell’s readiness to 
command the Channel fleet—even attributes to Lord Russell’s 
advice the military retreat of General Meza from the Danne- 
werke. This ludicrous piece of gossip betrays the amusement 


felt by foreigners at the policy of the English Foreign Office. | 
We are really to some extent this day the laughing-stock of the | 


capitals of the Continent. As for the veiled threats addressed 
by the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Germany, 
we suppose they have come to nothing; at all events, they have 
been contemptuously neglected by Austria and Prussia, not to 
mention the smaller States. This time Lord Russell cannot 
be accused of pursuing the plan he adopted with respect to 
Russia. The Northern Cabinet was allowed to understand 
that we meant no blows, and it possibly availed itself of the 
considerate information. Vienna and Berlin were given no 
such promise. In disregarding England’s summons to abstain 
from hostilities, they quietly took their chance of an English 
fleet in the Adriatic. This fleet, as they insultingly anticipated, 
never came. An unfriendly critic might with some plausibility 
believe that the German Powers had taken stock pretty fairly 
of the diplomatic thunder of the Foreign Office. 

We are far from saying that, abstractedly, we should wish to 
be involved in war for Schleswig-Holstein. It would be like 
going to war for some of the more difficult propositions in the 
Athanasian Creed. Nor should we even feel confident of the 
goodness of our cause; for it is by no means certain that, on 
the merits of the original dispute, the Germans are not at least 
as right as the Danes. This is felt by the House of Commons, 
and justly popular as are the virtues of the Danish nation, 
this country cannot blindly back Denmark on the vague ground 
that it admires “ hardy Norsemen.’ But at the same time 
Lord Russell has committed us very deeply. England herself 
never knew till the last moment whether or no we were about 
to strike. All fair politicians will make allowances for the 
difficulties ofthe case. We do not cease to think Lord Russell 
an able and efficient Minister because he has failed to reconcile 
Denmark and Germany, for their antipathy is inveterate and 
historical; nor because England finds herself in a German 
quarrel a discontented neutral. There are some political 
problems no Foreign Office can solve. It is not many months 
since Napoleon III. himself, with all his genius and his masterly 
tactics, exposed himself to a disconcerting rebuff. But it is 
hard to avoid confessing that Lord Russell has aggravated the 
awkwardness of our attitude by a departure from the golden 
rule of non-interference, Non-intervention—as Mr. Gischen 








ee 


observed on Thursday week—is not a law of universal applica- 
tion. But when we do not mean to “ intervene,” we should be 
particularly careful not to “ interfere.” 

The policy of much cry and little wool is positively fatal to 
peace in the long run. We shall be very much surprised if 
Lord Russell is as popular in the City as a Foreign Minister 
as he used to be as a domestic politician. All these humilia- 
tions add up. ‘The nation becomes daily more impatient, and 
at last, perhaps, surges into war for some worthless cause, 
because it is weary of giving advice gratis. Having steered 
out of war on great questions that we care about, at last we 
shall, out of sheer spirit, be driven to make war about a 
bagatelle, 








SIR GEORGE GREY AND TOWNLEY. 


Str Grorce Grey still holds to his untenable theory, that 
the section of the statute under which he removed Townley left 
him no discretion. He tells us with an air of much conviction 


| that the words “It shall be lawful” have been held by the 


highest ‘authorities to be imperative, “ whenever the Act of 
Parliament that contains them is for the public benefit.” Sir 
George Grey apparently takes a limited view of the value of 
legislation. We confess to have been under the belief that 
even Whig Acts of Parliament were always, theoretically at 
least, for the public benefit. All that are not had better be 
abolished as soon as possible. Sir George Grey has miscon- 
ceived the real law. It is certainly a sound legal principle, 
that when public duty or justice requires an act to be per- 
formed, “ enabling” words in Acts of Parliament are construed 
against the proper authorities as if they were compulsory. 
The question however here is, whether public duty did require 
Townley to be removed; which brings us back in a circle 
to our old starting-point. The truth is, that an Act of Par- 
lament is a written document, to be construed according 
to ordinary rules of construction, with the object of discovering 
the intention of the Legislature from its language as read 
by the light of the nature of the subject-matter. Two lines 


| previously to the passage in which Sir George Grey inter- 








prets the words “it shall be lawful” as imperative, the very 
same words occur in a sense which cannot be imperative by 
possibility,a circumstance which might have led Sir George 
Grey to look deeper into the point. A more fatal argument 
against his view is to be found in the fact that it makes non- 
sense of the latter portion of the section. If he were right, the 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 54, would convert every Townley into a shuttle- 
cock, to be bandied for ever backwards and forwards between 
Bethlehem and Derby Gaol,—condemned to-day by Lunacy 
Commissioners and rescued again the next day by his faithful 
friends among the justices. Thus two opposite tribunals 
would have it in their power to pronounce equally valid 
decrees as to his sanity; and he might be kept suspended to 
all time, like Mahomet’s coffin between earth and heaven. 
Townley is now gone from Bethlehem to Pentonville. If Sir 
George Grey’s law is correct, two of the county justices might, 
on his arrival in the fly at the Pentonville gates, have packed 
him back again in hot haste to Bethlehem; for the Act applies 
as much to prisoners who are to be confined as to prisoners 
who are to be hanged. 

Was, then, Sir George Grey—it will be said—to take it on 
himself in a case of life and death to interpret a dubious 
statute rigidly, not in favorem vite, but in favour of the 
scaffold? Far be it from us to suggest that Sir George Grey 
should be entrusted with the construction of any Act of Par- 
liament at all. There are the law courts, to them Townley’s 
friends might have appealed. If the statute was compulsory, 
if there was a right, they had also a remedy, and could have 
forced Sir George Grey to remove. All that need have been 
done was to respite Townley till the opinion of the Court had 
been taken. Even if the statute is not compulsory—as we 
believe it is not,—we do not say that Sir George Grey ought 
to have hanged the murderer at once. He had a right as a 
humane man to be staggered by the certificate forwarded him 
from Derby. But with the other certificate of the Lunacy 
Commissioners as to the man’s sanity in his po:k>t, he should 
have inquired further, not acted on one view of the case. It 
would have been easy to send down the very Commis ‘on to Derby 
which has at last been despatched to Bethlehem Hospital. If 
these last-named doctors were competent judges at Bethlehem, 
they would have been competent at Derby also, and the 
country might have been spared the farce of the intermediate 
removal, 

With his usual injustice to those from whom he differs, Mr. 
Bright ventures to suggest that a portion of the public feel at 
unworthy regret that a guilty person has not been hanged. 
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The punishment of death is a very awful one. The wise and 
humane men and writers to whom Mr. Bright alludes feel it 
to be so awful, that they wish it to be inflicted on the right 
criminals. Itis no humanity to hang all but the greatest 
ruffians. On the contrary, it is a cruel mockery and an abuse 
of the sword of justice; and in the full interests of human 
life, and with as great a horror of bloodshedding as that which 
Mr. Bright himself assumes, we may reasonably expect, as 
long as capital punishment lasts, that those who most deserve 
it shall not be the very people who are allowed without rhyme 
or reason to escape. The draft of Sir George Grey’s new 
Bill, at all events, provides against so much of the evil as has 
arisen in this case from the doubtfulness of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the consequent vacillations of the Home Office. We 
accept it as an intimation that future Townleys will not find 
it such smooth sailing among the meshes of the law. 

Sir George Grey’s panacea is to frame a new section alto- 
gether, in which, for the words “It shall be lawful,” are to be 
substituted words plainly discretionary. This is rather a 
legislator’s interference to make law intelligible at the Home 
Office, than one dealing broadly with the whole question. It 
is better than nothing. But it is not everything. The first 
objection to the new bill as it stands is, that it leaves the 
initiative with the visiting justices in cases of life and death. 
The old Act was rather meant to make the removal of insane 
prisoners easy, than to entrust the x spite of condemned 
prisoners to an irresponsible body of local justices. "We think 
itis a doubtful point whether such jurisdiction as that assumed 
by the justices in Townley’s case was ever contemplated at all. 
It certainly would not be prudent to take it for granted that it 
was carefully and deliberately discussed. 


re-enacting this statute, the 


Before solemnly 
House of Commons ought to 
inquire whether it is wise to give visiting justices the power of 
interfering at all after sentence passed in cases of controverted 
sanity, except so far as may be necessary to justify the 
Secretary of State in removing the clearly insane. Sir George 
Grey’s Bill runs thus :-— 

**Tt shall be lawful, if such person is confined in a prison to which 
visiting jastices are appointed, for two or more of the visiting justices 
of such prison, or if such person is in any other place of confinement, 
for two or more justices of the peace of the county, city, borough, or 
place in which such place of confinement is situate, and such visiting 
or other justices are hereby required to call to their assistance two 
physicians or surgeons, &c. . . . . and to inquire as to the insanity of 
such person.’ 

We should have preferred an amendment such as this :— 


_“Tt shall be Jawfal, if such person is confined in a prison to which 
visiting jastices are appointed, for the Secretary of State, if he shall 
think fit, to direct two or more of the visiting justices, &c., to 
inquire, &c.,’’ 

We cannot see the object of dividing responsibility, by 
making it the duty of two sets of officials to set in motion 
investigations as to the sanity of a condemned convict. It is 
naturally the duty of the Executive. Why invite agitation on 
the part of the justices also? 

Finally, we must observe that the whole question of criminal 
insanity is left as open as before by this draft bill. The 
great difficulty of the day is to arrive at a universal definition 
of the word “insane.” Lawyers have settled a practical one 
for themselves. Doctors, on the other hand, do not accept the 
legal definition, holding that all definition is as yet impossible, 
and that insanity must be, for the most part, a question of 
degree. Now, the visiting justices and surgeons are in certain 
cases to report to Sir George Grey that the prisoner is “ sane” 
or “insane.” Heaven knows which definition they are to 
take. What visiting justice among our readers has the very 
faintest notion what it is his duty to understand by “insane” 
when he comes next to certify to insanity ? Nobody knows. 
The question is altogether hopelessly involved. Sir George 
Grey does not go near it. But the problem must be soon 
solved in the interests of society ; and it can only be solved by 
some plan which brings the sound sense of lawyers to preside 
over the professional experience of doctors. As at present 
advised, we believe matters before long must drift in the direc- 
Gon of a Court of Criminal Appeal with extended powers. Sir 
George Grey will do more service to the country by issuing a 
Royal Commission to examine into the law of insanity, than 
by patching up an old Act of Parliament, and endeavouring to 
tide over the difficulty. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAYS. : 
Mr. Mityer Gisson’s suggestion for a joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons to consider the Metropolitan Rail- 

















ways is not his own. It does not even emanate from the Board 
of Trade. It is a recommendation made by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee of last session (Earl Granville’s Committee), and 
appears in their third report, side by side with their argu- 
ments in favour of an inner and outer railway circle. The 
authorship of the project is not unimportant. The Lords’ 
Committee digested a scheme of metropolitan railways. The 
leading peers on that Committee will doubtless be seiected to 
represent the Upper House on the joint Committee. They 
may not be pledged to any particular project, but they will 
enter the committee-room with a strong bias in favour of the 
“uniform and comprehensive scheme ” recommended by Earl 
Granville’s Committee. They will meet in Committee five 
members of the Lower House who have given little attention 
to the subject, who have no preconceived theories to maintain, 
and who, with one exception (Lord Stanley) are by no means 
distinguished for a vigorous turn of mind and original views. 
Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Massey, Colonel Wilson Patten, and 
Mr. Henry Herbert, are moderate and amiable men. They 
are well versed in the private business of the House, and if a 
Committee had been wanted to confer with the other House on 
the present state of the private legislation, a better choice 
could not perhaps have been made. When, however, the object 
of the Legislature is to secure a comprehensive plan of metro- 
politan communication with the greatest advantage to the 
public and the least inconvenience to the local arrangements of 
the metropolis, we are compelled to ask whether the House of 
Commons have chosen the men whose decision will carry 
weight, and silence the partisans of unsuccessful schemes P 
We are compelled to answer this question in the negative. 
They are gentlemen of great respectability, negative virtues, 
and timid views. The word “compromise” may be read in 
their faces as clearly as if it were already labelled on their 
foreheads. They will meet, in Earl Derby and Ear! Grey, 
peers having clear and well defined views on the points at issue. 
The joint Committee promises indeed to be a project for 
palming off upon the Commons a bantling which has been 
dry-nursed by the Lords. Yet it will probably be supported by 
the Government for the sake of peace, and by the Opposition 
in the Lower House out of compliment to Lord Derby and the 
peers. Independent representatives of the people will fight in 
vain against such a combination, and it therefore behoves the 
public accurately to weigh the danger of a joint Committee. 

The overwhelming importance of metropolitan railway com- 
munication becomes daily more evident. Thirty-nine bills 
proposing to sanction the construction of railways within the 
metropolitan railway district have been lodged at the Board 
of Trade. The estimated expense of these schemes is about 
£35,000,000 sterling, but the actual cost of constracting them 
would probably fall little short of £50,000,000, Not less than 
one-fourth of the area of the City proper is scheduled for rail- 
way purposes, Wholesale powers are demanded for taking 
lands, houses, and churches. The public thoroughfares must 
be stopped while the construction of such works is going on. 
The great works of metropolitan main drainage are seriously 
cut across and interfered with by lines and tunnels. Are the 
railway companies to “cut and carve, hack, and hew,” the 
metropolis at their pleasure? The social wellbeing of the 
inhabitauts is as well deserving of consideration as the purely 
engineering questions involved. As acre after acre is cleared, 
hundred of families are turned into the streets. Rents are 
run up, the adjacent dwellings become more overcrowded than 
ever, and the working man is compelled to migrate to a distance 
from his work. Intolerable hardships are inflicted on yearly 
tenants and small tradesmen whose premises are required, and 
who in some cases receive a ridiculously inadequate amount 
of compensation. One of the City members told the House of 
Commons on Monday, that “an amount of personal incon- 
venience, loss, and misery, had been inflicted by railways in 
this way of which the House could have no conception.” These 
evils will be multiplied tenfold if only a portion of the new 
metropolitan schemes are sanctioned by the Legislature. 
Railway companies are called upon, by the standing orders, to 
state what house accommodation, if any, they previde, for 
those whose dwellings they demolish. The answer now is in 
all cases “none.” They evade this obligation. They also 
refuse to provide cheap morning and evening trains for the 
poor man, whom they have driven into the suburbs; whereby 
they have done “ great mischief to themselves” (as they were 
assured by Sir Morton Peto), as well as “great injustice to 
the people.” 

The joint action of both Houses does not come a day too soon. 
If the Metropolitan Bills were fought in separate committee 
rooms, and if, after a protracted inquiry in the Commons, the 


| struggle were renewed in the Lords, the waste of money would 
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Treaty gone. When you do not mean to bite, it is a mistake 
to bark. But Lord Russell incautiously went home and 
to St. Petersburgh repeating this exas- 
On a semi-official threat of war from 
a hasty 


penned a despatch 

rating assertion. 
Russia—-for it amounts to that—he withdrew it by 
telegraph. Lord Derby’s Shakespearian simile here becomes 
not altogether inappropriate. Lord Russell and the month of 
March seem always to come in like hons, and always to go out 
like lambs. 

Having finished with Russia, Lord Russell’s next achieve- 
ment was his answer to the Emperor’s proposal for a Congress. 
It is probable that the Ministry exercised a wholesome dis- 
cretion in declining that barren invitation. But the Emperor 
of the French was a courteous and powerful ally, All that 
Lord Russell was called upon to do was to lay aside the 
pedant, and to be for a moment a man of the world. Cold, 
glittering, and logical, his despatch in reply to the French 
Emperor’s suggestion read in the ears of all Europe as a 
polemical tractate. ‘This was not the way to smooth over an 
obviously awkward duty. In the House of Peers last week 
Lord Russell defended himself. characteristically upon this 
charge. He extracted two civil expressions from his letter and 
gave them, ove rotwndo, to his audience as evidence that he had 
answered the Emperor like a friend and not a disputant. A 
more absolute proof of the iciness of the epistle could hardly 
have been discovered. The two chilling and frigid extracts 
sounded like the bare civilities which, in deference to society, a 
man pays in a drawing-room to his deadly foe. They remind 
us of the metaphor applied by the great O’Connell to the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s smile. They are for all the world like the 
silver plate upon a coffin. 

On the Danish question, Lord Russell has not been a more 
happy or successful correspondent. The estimate put by 
Germany on the rigid asperity of his pen, was shown by the 
Saxon Minister’s passionate reply to one of Lord Russell’s 
letters. Nor have the Danes, it is said, more reason to be 
satisfied than M. von Beust. In obedience to England’s 
earnest pressure, they have surrendered their diplomatic posi- 
tion, and as it seems to very little purpose. Foreign ramour— 
looking before and after, and perhaps not altogether unfamiliar 
with Sidney Smith’s joke about Lord Russell’s readiness to 
command the Channel fleet—even attributes to Lord Russell’s 
advice the military retreat of General Meza from the Danne- 
werke. This ludicrous piece of gossip betrays the amusement 
felt by foreigners at the policy of the English Foreign Office. 
We are really to some extent this day the laughing-stock of the 
capitals of the Continent. As for the veiled threats addressed 
by the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Germany, 
we suppose they have come to nothing; at all events, they have 
been contemptuously neglected by Austria and Prussia, not to 
mention the smaller States. This time Lord Russell cannot 
be accused of pursuing the plan he adopted with respect to 
Russia. The Northern Cabinet was allowed to understand 
that we meant no blows, and it possibly availed itself of the 
considerate information. Vienna and Berlin were given no 
such promise. In disregarding England’s summons to abstain 
from hostilities, they quietly took their chance of an English 
fleet in the Adriatic. This fleet, as they insultingly anticipated, 
never came. An unfriendly critic might with some plausibility 
believe that the German Powers had taken stock pretty fairly 
of the diplomatic thunder of the Foreign Office. 

We are far from saying that, abstractedly, we should wish to 
be involved in war for Schleswig-Holstein. It would be like 
going to war for some of the more difficult propositions in the 
Athanasian Creed. Nor should we even feel confident of the 
goodness of our cause; for it is by no means certain that, on 
the merits of the original dispute, the Germans are not at least 
as right as the Danes. This is felt by the House of Commons, 
and justly popular as are the virtues of the Danish nation, 
this country cannot blindly back Denmark on the vague ground 
that it admires “ hardy Norsemen.’ But at the same time 
Lord Russell has committed us very deeply. England herself 
never knew till the last moment whether or no we were about 
to strike. All fair politicians will make allowances for the 
difficulties ofthe case. We do not cease to think Lord Russell 
an able and efficient Minister because he has failed to reconcile 
Denmark and Germany, for their antipathy is inveterate and 
historical ; nor because England finds herself in a German 
quarrel a discontented neutral. There are some political 
problems no Foreign Office can solve. It is not many months 
since Napoleon IIT. himself, with all his genius and his masterly 
tactics, exposed himself to a disconcerting rebuff. But it is 
hard to avoid confessing that Lord Russell has aggravated the 
awkwardness of our attitude by a departure from the golden 
rule of non-interference. Non-intervention—as Mr. Godschen 








observed on Thursday week—is not a law of universal applica- 
tion. But when we do not mean to “ intervene,” we should be 
particularly careful not to “ interfere.” 

The policy of much cry and little wool is positively fatal to 
peace in the long run. We shall be very much surprised if 
Lord Russell is as popular in the City as a Foreign Minister 
as he used to be as a domestic politician. All these humilia- 
tions add up. ‘The nation becomes daily more impatient, and 
at’ last, perhaps, surges into war for some worthless cause, 
because it is weary of giving advice gratis. Having steered 
out of war on great questions that we care about, at last we 
shall, out of sheer spirit, be driven to make war about a 
bagate lle. 








SIR GEORGE GREY AND TOWNLEY. 


Sir Georce Grey still holds to his untenable theory, that 
the section of the statute under which he removed Townley left 
him no discretion. He tells us with an air of much conviction 
that the words “It shall be lawful” have been held by the 
highest ‘authorities to be imperative, “ whenever the Act of 
Parliament that contains them is for the public benefit.” Sir 
George Grey apparently takes a limited view of the value of 
legislation. We confess to have been under the belief that 
even Whig Acts of Parliament were always, theoretically at 
least, for the public benefit. All that are not had better be 
abolished as soon as possible. Sir George Grey has miscon- 
ceived the real law. It is certainly a sound legal principle, 
that when public duty or justice requires an act to be per- 
formed, “ enabling” words in Acts of Parliament are construed 
against the proper authorities as if they were compulsory. 
The question however here is, whether public duty did require 
Townley to be removed; which brings us back in a circle 
to our old starting-point. The truth is, that an Act of Par- 
liament is a written document, to be construed according 
to ordinary rules of construction, with the object of discovering 
the intention of the Legislature from its language as read 
by the light of the nature of the subject-matter. Two lines 
previously to the passage in which Sir George Grey inter- 
prets the words “it shall be lawful” as imperative, the very 
same words occur in a sense which cannot be imperative by 
possibility,a circumstance which might have led Sir George 
Grey to look deeper into the point. A more fatal argument 
against his view is to be found in the fact that it makes non- 
sense of the latter portion of the section. If he were right, the 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 54, would convert every Townley into a shuttle- 
cock, to be bandied for ever backwards and forwards between 
Bethlehem and Derby Gaol,—condemned to-day by Lunacy 
Commissioners and rescued again the next day by his faithful 
friends among the justices. Thus two opposite tribunals 
would have it in their power to pronounce equally valid 
decrees as to his sanity; and he might be kept suspended to 
all time, like Mahomet’s coffin between earth and heaven. 
Townley is now gone from Bethlehem to Pentonville. If Sir 
George Grey’s law is correct, two of the county justices might, 
on his arrival in the fly at the Pentonville gates, have packed 
him back again in hot haste to Bethlehem; for the Act applies 
as much to prisoners who are to be confined as to prisoners 
who are to be hanged. 

Was, then, Sir George Grey—it will be said—to take it on 
himself in a case of life and death to interpret a dubious 
statute rigidly, not in favorem vite, but in favour of the 
scaffold? Far be it from us to suggest that Sir George Grey 
should be entrusted with the construction of any Act of Par- 
liament at all. There are the law courts, to them Townley’s 
friends might have appealed. If the statute was compulsory, 
if there was a right, they had also a remedy, and could have 
forced Sir George Grey to remove. All that need have been 
done was to respite Townley till the opinion of the Court had 
been taken. Even if the statute is not compulsory—as we 
believe it is not,—we do not say that Sir George Grey ought 
to have hanged the murderer at once. He had a right as @ 
humane man to be staggered by the certificate forwarded him 
from Derby. But with the other certificate of the Lunacy 
Commissioners as to the man’s sanity in his po k >t, he should 
have inquired further, not acted on one view of the case. It 
would have been easy to send down the very Commi: s'on to Derby 
which has at last been despatched to Bethlehem Hospital. If 
these last-named doctors were competent judges at Bethlehem, 
they would have been competent at Derby also, and the 
country might have been spared the farce of the intermediate 
removal. 

With his usual injustice to those from whom he differs, Mr. 
Bright ventures to suggest that a portion of the public feel at 
unworthy regret that a guilty person has not been hanged. 
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The punishment of death is a very awful one. The wise and 
humane men and writers to whom Mr. Bright alludes feel it 
to be so awful, that they wish it to be inflicted on the right 
criminals. Itis no humanity to hang all but the greatest 
rufians. On the contrary, it is a cruel mockery and an abuse 
of the sword of justice; and in the full interests of human 
life, and with as great a horror of bloodshedding as that which 
Mr. Bright himself assumes, we may reasonably expect, as 
long as capital punishment lasts, that those who most deserve 
it shall not be the very people who are allowed without rhyme 
or reason to escape. The draft of Sir George Grey’s new 
Bill, at all events, provides against so much of the evil as has 
arisen in this case from the doubtfulness of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the consequent vacillations of the Home Office. We 
accept it as an intimation that future Townleys will not find 
it such smooth sailing among the meshes of the law. 

Sir George Grey’s panacea is to frame a new section alto- 
gether, in which, for the words “ It shall be lawful,” are to be 
substituted words plainly discretionary. This is rather a 
legislator’s interference to make law intelligible at the Home 
Office, than one dealing broadly with the whole question. It 
is better than nothing. But it is not everything. The first 
objection to the new bill as it stands is, that it leaves the 
initiative with the visiting justices in cases of life and death. 
The old Act was rather meaut to make the removal of insane 
prisoners easy, than to entrust the respite of condemned 
ys to an irresponsible body of local justices. We think 
itis a doubtful point whether such jurisdiction as that assumed 
by the justices in Townley’s case was ever contemplated at all. 
[t certainly would not be prudent to take it for granted that it 
was carefully and deliberately discussed. Before solemnly 
re-enacting this statute, the House of Commons ought to 
inquire whether it is wise to give visiting justices the power of 
interfering at all after sentence passed in cases of controverted 
sanity, except so far as may be necessary to justify the 
Secretary of State in removing the clearly insane. Sir George 
Grey’s Bul runs thus :— 


Prise; 
4 


“Tt shall be lawful, if such person is confined in a prison to which 
visiting jastices are appointed, for two or more of the visiting justices 
of such prison, or if such person is in any other place of confinement, 
for two or more justices of the peace of the county, city, borough, or 
place in which such place of confinement is situate, and such visiting 
or other justices are hereby required to call to their assistance two 
physicians or surgeons, &c. . . . . and to inquire as to the insanity of 
such person.” 

We should have preferred an amendment such as this :— 


_“Tt shall be Jawful, if such person is confined in a prison to which 
visiting jastices are appointed, for the Secretary of State, if he shall 
think fit, to direct two or more of the visiting justices, &c., to 
inquire, &c,”’ 

We cannot see the object of dividing responsibility, by 
making it the duty of two sets of officials to set in motion 
investigations as to the sanity of a condemned convict. It is 
naturally the duty of the Executive. Why invite agitation on 
the part of the justices also ? 

_ Finally, we must observe that the whole question of criminal 
insanity is left as open as before by this draft bill. The 
great difficulty of the day is to arrive at a universal definition 
of the word “insane.” Lawyers have settled a practical one 
for themselves. Doctors, on the other hand, do not accept the 
legal definition, holding that all definition is as yet imposgble, 
and that insanity must be, for the most part, a question of 
degree. Now, the visiting justices and surgeons are in certain 
cases to report to Sir George Grey that the prisoner is “ sane” 
or “insane.” Heaven knows which definition they are to 
take. What visiting justice among our readers has the very 
taintest notion what it is his duty to understand by “insane” 
when he comes next to certify to insanity? Nobody knows. 
Che question is altogether hopelessly involved. Sir George 
Grey does not go near it. But the problem must be soon 
solved in the interests of society ; and it can only be solved by 
some plan which brings the sound sense of lawyers to preside 
over the professional experience of doctors. 


As at present 
advised. 


‘ we believe matters before long must drift in the direc- 
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a not a Court of Criminal Appeal with extended powers. Sir 
George Grey will do more service to the country by issuing a 
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ye Commission to examine into the law of insanity, than 
iv ‘nabsahine + , ; / 
y patching up an old Act of Parliament, and endeavouring to 


tide over the difficulty. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAYS. 

Mityer Gisson’s suggestion for a joint Committee of 

Lords and Commons to consider the Metropolitan Rail- 
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ways is not his own. It does not even emanate from the Board 
of Trade. It is a recommendation made by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee of last session (Earl Granville’s Committee), and 
appears in their third report, side by side with their argu- 
ments in favour of an inner and outer railway circle. The 
authorship of the project is not unimportant. The Lords’ 
Committee digested a scheme of metropolitan railways. The 
leading peers on that Committee will doubtless be selected to 
represent the Upper House on the joint Committee. They 
may not be pledged to any particular project, but they will 
enter the committee-room with a strong bias in favour of the 
“uniform and comprehensive scheme ” recommended by Earl 
Granville’s Committee. They will meet in Committee five 
members of the Lower House who have given little attention 
to the subject, who have no preconceived theories to maintain, 
and who, with one exception (Lord Stanley) are by no means 
distinguished for a vigorous turn of mind and original views. 
Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Massey, Colonel Wilson Patten, and 
Mr. Henry Herbert, are moderate and amiable men. They 
are well versed in the private business of the House, and if a 
Committee had been wanted to confer with the other House on 
the present state of the private legislation, a better choice 
could not perhaps have been made. When, however, the object 
of the Legislature is to secure a comprehensive plan of metro- 
politan communication with the greatest advantage to the 
public and the least inconvenience to the local arrangements of 
the metropolis, we are compelled to ask whether the House of 
Commons have chosen the men whose decision will carry 
weight, and silence the partisans of unsuccessful schemes P 
We are compelled to answer this question in the negative. 
They are gentlemen of great respectability, negative virtues, 
and timid views. The word “compromise” may be read in 
their faces as clearly as if it were already labelled on their 
foreheads. They will meet, in Earl Derby and Earl Grey, 
peers having clear and well defined views on the points at issue. 
The joint Committee promises indeed to be a project for 
palming off upon the Commons a bantling which has been 
dry-nursed by the Lords. Yet it will probably be supported by 
the Government for the sake of peace, and by the Opposition 
in the Lower House out of compliment to Lord Derby and the 
peers. Independent representatives of the people will fight im 
vain against such a combination, and it therefore behoves the 
public accurately to weigh the danger of a joint Committee. 

The overwhelming importance of metropolitan railway com- 
munication becomes daily more evident. Thirty-nine bills 
proposing to sanction the construction of railways within the 
metropolitan railway district have been lodged at the Board 
of Trade. The estimated expense of these schemes is about 
£35,000,000 sterling, but the actual cost of constracting them 
would probably fall little short of £50,000,000, Not less than 
one-fourth of the area of the City proper is scheduled for rail- 
way purposes. Wholesale powers are demanded for taking 
lands, houses, and churches. The public thoroughfares must 
be stopped while the construction of such works is going on. 
The great works of metropolitan main drainage are seriously 
cut across and interfered with by lines and tunnels. Are the 
railway companies to “cut and carve, hack, and hew,” the 
metropolis at their pleasure? The social wellbeing of the 
inhabitants is as well deserving of consideration as the purely 
engineering questions involved. As acre after acre is cleared, 
hundred of families are turned into the streets. Rents are 
run up, the adjacent dwellings become more overcrowded than 
ever, and the working man is compelled to migrate to a distance 
from his work. Intolerable hardships are inflicted on yearly 
tenants and small tradesmen whose premises are required, and 
who in some cases receive a ridiculously inadequate amount 
of compensation. One of the City members told the House of 
Commons on Monday, that “an amount of personal incon- 
venience, loss, and misery, had been inflicted by railways in 
this way of which the House could have no conception.” These 
evils will be multiplied tenfold if only a portion of the new 
metropolitan schemes are sanctioned by the Legislature. 
Railway companies are called upon, by the standing orders, to 
state what house accommodation, if any, they provide, for 
those whose dwellings they demolish. The answer now is in 
all cases “none.” They evade this obligation. They also 
refuse to provide cheap morning and evening trains for the 
poor man, whom they have driven into the suburbs; whereby 
they have done “ great mischief to themselves” (as they were 
assured by Sir Morton Peto), as well as “great injustice to 
the people.” 

The joint action of both Houses does not come a day too soon. 
If the Metropolitan Bills were fought in separate committee 
rooms, and if, after a protracted inquiry in the Commons, the 


| struggle were renewed in the Lords, the waste of money would 
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The legislation achieved under such auspices 
patchy character. It 
listrict would be served | 
A bill which would 
ld be triumphantly 


be prodigious. 
would also be of the most piecemeal, 
would be a lottery whether a particular « 
by a tunnel or an over-ground railway. 
be thrown out in one committee-room would 
* pulled through” in the next. There is no reason on earth 
why the evidence of competent witnesses, examine ; 
exumined by the most skilful Parliamentary counsel, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, should be r peated d 
fterwards before a Committee of the Lords. 
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In 1862 more than fifty schemes were thus tried twice over, 
the same witnesses being examined, and the same speeches of 
counsel being repeated over again. The law and Parliamentary 
charges, as we have said, would be enormous. But a still 
worse evil arising from separate inquiries, and the want of a 

definite plan, would be the adoption of conflicting and 

anomalous schemes which would fail to afford to the public the 

required railway accommodation, while they would inflict upon 

the residents the maximum of displacement and inconvenience. 

Let arrangement, therefore, by all means be made between the 

two Houses of Parliament that all Metropolitan Railway Bills 

should originate in one House, and should be then grouped 

together and referred to the same joint Select Committee. 

Lord Redesdale is said to be favourable to this plan, and it 

promises at least unity of action and saving of expense. 

But the joint Committee of both Houses having met, what 
are they to do? They will of course consult Hatsell, declare 
that their proceedings are not to be drawn into a precedent, 
and do everything in accordance with strict form and constitu- 
tional usage. Here the knowledge of private business enjoyed 
by Colonel W. Patten, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Herbert, will be 
invaluable. But the question referred for their consideration 
is the best method of dealing with the proposed railway metro- 
politan schemes. They must, we apprehend, do one of two 
things. First, they may select and group the rival schemes, 
offer certain recommendations, and then leave the bills to be 
dealt with by separate committees during the present session. 
On the other hand, they may refer the whole subject to a Royal 
Commission. An opinion gains ground that this would be most 
conducive to the public convenience. The members of the joint 
Committee are not engineers. They have no professional know- 
ledge of great works of construction. They have no means of 
sifting estimates ‘and ascertaining traffic. The work to be 
done demands comprehensive views, scientific capacity, and at 
the same time leisure for detailed investigation. It must be 
examined in its engineering and social relations. If the public 
welfare demands an independent plan, differing from those 
now before the Board of Trade, perhaps a Government 
guarantee may be necessary. In any case the interests of the 
railway shareholder must not be lost sight of. The public 
interests would be sure to suffer if the Committee or Commission 
recommended a railway scheme which, however theoretically 
perfect, failed to bring a fair dividend on the capital invested. 
It may be said that a Royal Commission was appointed 

some few years ago, and that no attention whatever was paid 
to their report. That, however, may have been the fault of 
Parliament rather than of the Commissioners. We suspect 
that they were a little in advance of their time, and that the 
Legislature is now disposed to agree with them as to the 
necessity of curbing private speculation, and putting some 
bounds to the extension of railways in the metropolis. It 
happens oddly enough that in the very “torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind” of this passion for metropolitan railway 
extension, a still small voice is making itself heard. It begins 
to be doubted whether any additional railways are wanted in 
the metropolis. One or two links in the chain are now 
being constructed under Acts already obtained. The London 
and North-Western will soon be in Liverpool-street; the 
Great Northern in Moorgate-street (they are already in 
Farringdon-street) ; the London and South-Eastern in Cannon- 
street; and the London, Chatham, and Dover in Blackfriars. 
The London and South-Western are at London-bridge. 
Altogether there will soon be nine stations within a short walking 
distance in the City. The northern and southern lines will in 
no long time be open for through traffic vid Farringdon-street. 
The West-End is not so well provided for, but a tunnel 
under the Strand at Charing-cross, and a junction with the 
London and North-Western and Midland Railways, with per- 
haps one or two short branch lines elsewhere, would, 
in the opinion of many good judges, suffice for the present 
wants of the metropolis. Will the joint Committee have the 
boldness to tell the projectors of schemes involving an expendi- 
ture of £35,000,000, that “a very little increase in the existing 
railway system of London, and a very little time given for the 
development of existing lines, will suffice for the accommoda- 
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tion of London?” When the giants of the coming railway 
struggle—Messrs. Hawkshaw and Fowler—were examined 
before the Lords’ Committee, they stated that railway works 
of great magnitude (the new City termini) were in progress, 
and that it would be better to wait until they were completed, 
and then ascertain what additions, if any, were required. The 
Lords’ Committee, instead of listening to this sensible advice, 
recommended a gigantic scheme of two circular lines, one for 
coods and the other for passenger traffic. Messrs. Fowler and 
Hawkshaw, and the contractors at their backs, were not slow 
to take the hint, and they this session submit extensive schemes 
of railway communication. Were they indeed wiser than the 
Lords in 1863, and is there a chance that the joint Committee 
may adopt their advice in 1864? If not, we shall have half a 
dozen railway battles fought out, not in committee-rooms alone, 
but, in spite ‘of the joint Committee, on the floor of both Houses 
of Parliament. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THEIR 
REGISTRAR. 
Ever since the year 1696, when Daniel De Foe published his 
‘ Essay on Projects,” and first suggested the idea of a “ friendly 
society,” in the modern sense of the term, attempts have been 
made, chiefly by the poor themselves, to realize and develop the 
notion which he then threw out.* He suggested the promotion 
of societies “ formed by mutual assurance for the relief of the 
members in seasons of distress.” He further observed, that 
“the same thought might be improved into methods that 
should prevent the general misery and poverty of mankind, 
and at once secure us against beggars, parish-poor, almshouses, 
and hospitals; by which not a creature so miserable or so poor 
but should claim subsistence as their due, and not ask it of 
charity.” It was a noble and a bold idea, and its author 
would be astonished if he could now see the extent to which it 
has been carried out. Thie great affiliated societies have 
parcelled out the United Kingdom into districts, and planted 
their lodges in every town and in many villages. Smaller 
societies, possessing at present a more tentative and precarious 
existence, are to be found in large numbers. So great, indeed, 
has been the influence of such societies that by a probable 
estimate £2,000,000 per annum have been saved to the country 
in poor-rates alone. Nor are their benefits confined to the 
British Isles. We believe that flourishing lodges and societies 
are to be found in our colonies and in America. 
When it is remembered that so recently as 1768 the wages 
of a London tailor were regulated by Act of Parliament, and 
any one who gave or received more than the statutory wages 
vas liable to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour; 
when, further, it is borne in mind that, until the year 1795, no 
workman could legally travel in search of employment out of 
his own parish ;—it seems wonderful that, in so short a time, 
the working classes have made such a large advance in per- 
sonal freedom, and that they have turned their increased 
liberty to such good account. Instead of combining for illegal 
purposes, they have united their efforts to insure their own 
independence, and to promote the wellbeing and prosperity of 
the country. It is, perhaps, no more than we should expect 
from the sound heart of the British workman; but the fact 
_ speaks volumes for the ripeness of his understanding, no less 
than for the goodness of his heart. He has felt his way to the 
conclusion that no one can help him so effectually as he can 
| help himself. Without envying the luxuries of the more 

wealthy, and without dreading the abyss of poverty beneath 
| him, he has manfully applied himself to the problem of securing 
his own independence. Even when measured by its pecuniary 
value, the result has acquired national dimensions ; but, apart 
from this, it must gladden every Christian heart to think of 
the solace and help in seasons of distress which, through the 
instrumentality of these societies, have come like sunshine into 
many a lowly English home. 

It is often felt and urged as an objection to friendly societies 

that many of the old “clubs” have become insolvent, and their 
members are now spending their old age in the union. Very 
frequently no little abuse is heaped upon the promoters of 
these worn-out societies, and their failure is ascribed to their 
having held meetings in public-houses, to their annual feasts, 
to their badges and processions, or to the wilful and corrupt 
negligence of their officers.—(Reg. Rep., 1863, pp. 47, 48.) But 
an impartial inquiry will satisfy mast persons that these 
failures were mainly owing to one simple and all-sufficient 
cause—viz., an ignorance of the science of vital statistic® 
Their rules were drawn up in obedience to a benevolent 





* For much valuable and entertaining information see “A Manual of Friendly 
Societies,” by Charles Hardwick. Routledge, 
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impulse, and not in conformity with the laws of scientific 
nduction. The inevitable consequences followed as a matter 
of course, but it is transparently unjust to blame the pro- 
moters of those early societies for being ignorant of a science 
which in their day had no existence. They made the best 
rules they could; but the fact is that they had no valid data 
upon which to act. So far, therefore, from being blameworthy, 
they deserve our gratitude for being the first to venture into a 
region as yet unexplored; their experience has been of the 
highest value to those who have come after them. They 
laboured, and their successors entered into their labours. They 
were unconscious martyrs in a 
their deep poverty have laid down their living, 
they had, for the benefit of others. 

The able and indefatigable Registrar of Friendly Societies 
last year issued a long and interesting report. Although 
t+ contains much valuable information, it is to be regretted 
that its general tone is calculated to produce a wide-spread 
feeling of suspicion as to the management of friendly societies, 
and especially of the great affiliated bodies. The bulk of the 
report 13 occupied with letters from discontented members who, 
finding themselves unable to gain a hearing or to win a 
majority in their own lodges, pour forth their grievances into 
the willing ear of the registrar. Amongst these we find a 
friendly society Colenso who, by a not very clear process of 
arithmetic, comes to the conclusion that in twenty-five years a 
large club has spent £568 in drink.. Much printers’ ink has 
been spent in indignation about this item, though the writer 
of the letter tells us that the club, without the intervention of 
the Registrar, has done away with the drinking altogether. 
Many other letters, and the registrar’s own remarks, are 
calculated to produce an impression that members of friendly 
societies are a gustative fraternity, whose aim is to make their 
connection with a society the excuse for constant eating and 
drinking. But the real facts of the case present a picture just 
the reverse of this. Every working clergyman knows full well 
that members of these societies are amongst the most sober, 
prudent, and worthy of his parishioners. They are not the 
men to court his favour by cringing and hypocritical compli- 
ments, but they are, with few exceptions, good fathers, good 
husbands, good citizens, and independent men. 

If the object of the Registrar were to make sure that the 
amount subscribed by each member for provision in sickness 
and insurance of life should be enough to secure those benefits ; 
and that it should be impossible for the treasurer, without 
being guilty of fraud or larceny, to apply the money so sub- 
scribed to any other purpose, every well-wisher of friendly 
societies would go cordially with him. Bnt when he tries to 
make it illegal for the members to subscribe an additional 
special sum to be spent in “ regalia,” processions, banners, and 
such matters, we think that he is going beyond his province. 
These things are surely best left to the discretion and good sense 
of the members themselves. If experience teaches anything 
at all, it certainly warns us that law is impotent to regulate 
taste, fashion, and private expenditure; and that the surest 
way to revive the popularity of customs which are quietly 
dying out is to make them penal. A body of sensible men 
will never long continue to subscribe money for an object which 
is either futile or absurd. If, indeed, there is a valid reason 
for providing money, the money will be forthcoming; and 
if there be no such reason the supplies will soon be stopped. 
But it is surely neither wise nor kind to treat our grown-up 
Operatives as though they were children, who need to be taught 
how they may spend their pocket-money, and to be punished 
if they spend it wastefully. Public processions and “ regalia” 
have been found a cheap and effective method of advertising 
the societies, Even grotesque costumes have charms for some 
minds, and they cannot be condemned as immoral. We are 
Confident, however, that these societies will soon need no such 
recommendations; and that the members will find them out for 
themselves. But the surest way of postponing such a result 
18 to make these pdraphernalia of such consequence as to 
pare @ serious onslaught from the Registrar of Friendly 
ocieties, backed by a legal opinion from her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General. Common sense and reason may discard 
& harmless pageantry, but we are confident that the mere fiat 
of authority, and mere threats of legal proceedings, will only 
evoke a dogged and unrelenting opposition. 

We do not for a moment apprehend that we shall be mis- 
understood as though we were the advocates of wastefulness or 
the apologists of excess; nor, will any of our readers imagine 
that we fail to appreciate the many evils which admittedly 
attend the transaction of the business of these societies at 
ca eee We merely plead that working men should be 
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annoyance by officious and meddlesome interference or dictation, 
We heartily wish that meetings in public-houses could be 
altogether done away with, and we have reason to believe that 
our wish is shared by large numbers of the members of these 
societies. When the men speak for themselves they always 
allege that they meet in public-houses for the sufficient reason 
that in most cases they have no other place where they can 
meet. ‘Their desire is to be independent in this as in all other 
matters relating to their own affairs. Whether this excuse is 
valid or not we leave our readers to decide; but we rejoice to 
know that the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows has built a 
central Odd Fellows’ Hall for the transaction of their general 
business. This fact shows that working men are not so wedded 
to public-houses as many represent them to be. We think 
that reforms in this direction, to be effectual, must come from 
the men themselves. Such reforms may be hastened by the 
influence of the clergy and other honorary members judiciously 
exercised ; but working men will not be dragooned into good- 
ness and propriety by enforcing the penalties of an Act of 
Parliament. 

We hope that the time is gone by for attempting to treat a 
working man as though he were a spoiled and wayward child, 
to be coaxed, petted, and punished as the caprice of his 
guardians may dictate. We suspect that working men gene- 
rally know their own interests better than kind-hearted 
persons who are so anxious to place them in leading-strings. 
We are persuaded that experience is the only effectual teacher ; 
and if you induce the working man to lean upon Acts of Par- 
liament imstead of trusting to his own good sense, you are 
doing him a grievous wrong. No one knows better than the 
Registrar himself, that the rules of a society may be framed 
so as to contain nothing illegal, and so that he cannot 
refuse his certificate; and yet, in a financial sense, they may 
be radically unsound, and a mere snare and delusion to those 
who expect to receive the advantages they promise. We, 
however, have reason to know that numbers amongst the poor 
believe that a society is safe, provided that its rules are 
certified. So easily are men persuaded to spare themselves the 
trouble and responsibility of inquiry, and to lean upon any 
prop which has the semblance of official authority. We 
think it an unquestionable axiom that harm will be done to the 
societies if they are invited to trust to the vigilance of any 
public officer far putting a stop to wasteful expenditure, instead 
of being compelled to exercise forethought and economy them- 
selves. Working men must learn experience in the same way 
as other men; and the best protection they can have against 
bubble societies is to know that unless they inquire and judge 
for themselves they will become victims. Experience may some- 
times be dearly bought, but it will be all the more salutary. If 
the Registrar should be so ill-advised as to carry out his threat 
of legal proceedings, he may rest assured that he will involve 
many of these societies in considerable expenses, incurred, aa 
they will believe, in the maintenance of their rights as free 
Englishmen. We fear, too, that if he should succeed in esta- 
blishing a right to dictate to friendly societies, he will only be 
inculcating on British workmen the vicious lesson of looking to 
the Registrar’s office for protection instead .of depending on 
their own shrewdness and manly common sense. He may pre- 
vent the outlay of a few shillings in banners, but he will have 
robbed the working man of the prerogative of deciding what is 
the best way of spending his own hardly-earned wages. No 
body of labouring men will thereafter be able to walk in pro- 
cession, to subscribe for a band of music, to carry banners, or 
to eat a dinner, unless they do so on the sly. For our own 
part, we should be sorry to place a ban upon good-fellowship, 
and to offer a premium to successful trickery, We greatly 
fear that when the vigilance of ordinary members of a club 
shall have been lulled to sleep, a vastly increased power will be 
put into the hands of artful secretaries and designing treasurers, 
who have learned how to avail themselves of the cloak of a 
certificate and to hoodwink a Registrar. 








THE PECULATIONS OF SERVANTS. 


We thought it nothing less than our duty to defend 
servant girls last week, against the very unjust charges 
a certain class of mistresses are constantly urging against 
them. Having performed that duty, we are quite open to 
admit that there is a reverse side to the medal, as regards one 
portion of our service, and that a portion chiefly engaged by 
the upper ten thousand. The ordinary female domestics of 
middle-class life are, without doubt, more sinned against than 
sinning,—with one exception, the all-important cook. They 


| have a saying in Yorkshire, that God sends the meat and the 
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devil sends cooks. At all events, no lady has kept house for a 
dozen vears without finding out that the portly person who 
muble than all the rest 
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if 


presides over the spit causes her more tr« 
of the domestics put together. A househo 
clockwork, without friction or complaint as regards the major 

ortion of the machinery, but there is one wheel that never can 
be depended upon for any length of time, and that one is 
The most respectable females of 


1 may go on like 


invariably the female cook. 
this profession are apt to break down just as you have been 
incautiously praising them; either they get drunk just as the 
guests are arriving at a dinner party, or they become seized 
with a frenzy of quarrelling with the other domestics, or they 
suddenly grow sulky and sullen, and do all kinds of odd and 
unaccountable things. Now, as these are varieties of temper 
and habit which are peculiar to this class of servants, there 
must be some special cause for it, and the chief cause is very 
evident. We are all apt to engage this indispensable domestic 
at a rather advanced age. Your model cook is always a very 
portly person, about fifty years of age, and it is our belief that, 
unless she is fat and about the age we mention, she is con- 
sidered, both by herself and her employers, as not quite full 
blown and entitled to obtain the highest wages. It is thought 
as proper that she should be fat as that Jeames should have a 
slim person and well-developed calves. She who has so much 
to do with dripping should herself be fat. Such is the 
invariable rule on which society acts in engaging the dictatress 
of the kitchen, and it is the cause of the main portion of the 
troubles we suffer at the hands of our cooks. 
But this little dissertation about the nature and habits of 
cooks is apart from the main purpose of this paper, which 
is intended to point out the peculations to which the upper 
classes of society are subjected at the hands of their servants. 
That rico men should be troubled with human parasites 
is, we suppose, an order of nature, and little that we 
can say will have the effect of altering it. But our readers 
perhaps are not aware of the organized manner in which 
the well-to-do are plundered in this metropolis, or the wide 
and respectable circle (so to speak) which is involved in 
this nefarious system. It would perhaps be going too far to 
say that every tradesman whose connection les among the 
“upper ten thousand” is an accomplice in this wide-spread 
system of plunder, but there can be little doubt that at least 
75 per cent. of them unwillingly lend themselves to carry it 
out. When a master is too great a gentleman to attend to his 
own concerns, they naturally fall into those of his servants, 
and the power thus obtained is soon put to profitable account. 
The butcher, the baker, the cheesemonger, and all the other 
purveyors of the daily wants of the family, are in fact in the 
hands of the steward or the housekeeper, and it is a well- 
understood thing that unless handsome dowceurs are made 
by the tradesmen to these worthies, the custom of the family, 
sooner or later, is transferred to more compliant dealers. The 
honest tradesman, who refuses to fall in with “the usual 
custom,” moreover finds that he not only loses the custom of 
the master whose servants he has displeased, but that he fails to 
gain others ; for the very fact of his not “ doing the regulars ” is 
speedily made known to other servants in the pyblics “ used ” by 
the fraternity, and his shop becomes “taboo” at once to other 
masters. Those tradesmen, however, who, finding it of no avail té 
contend against this established order of things, and have gone 
thoroughly with the stream, not only enlarge the emoluments 
of the managing servants by handsome payments, but actually 
condescend to cater for them day by day. It is the custom in 
many large West-end houses to have a table laid out in some 
back room, covered with the delicacies of the season and with 
different wines, and here about midday the butler and gentle- 
man’s gentleman drop in and do justice to the excellent fare. 
In one large and well-known establishment a cask of wine is 
always on draught, and no upper servant ever delivers a 
message, or order there, without taking his glass or two as a 
matter of right. It is unnecessary to say that the cost ulti- 
mately comes out of the pockets of the masters. 
If a master keeps horses, he is bled even still more profusely 
by his groom or coachman, who in nearly every instance has a 
private treaty with the cornchandler. In our generation they 
no longer grease the teeth of the horses, but those of the 
master, It is a common stipulation, that the groom or coach- 
man, who may have the paying of the quarterly bills, shall 
receive © per cent. discount, and no doubt in many cases this 
. rather under than over the mark, So unblushingly is the 
black mail demanded and paid, that tradesmen themselves 
make no secret of it, and deplore the necessity they are under 
of submitting to it. If it is resisted, the carriage horses begin 
to fall off in appearance, and when the master complains, it is 
all put down to “the light quality of the oats,” and by one 
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mancuvre or other the cornchandler is changed, In the 
neighbourhood of May Fair and Grosvenor-square you may 
always see a wicked-looking groom and a tradesmanlike person 
in greasy black, whispering and confabulating under their 


Co 


breath at the corners of the back streets—you can see that 
they are plotting how they can do the “ouv’nor” in the most 
ingenious manner. The coachmaker and the harness-maker 
must submit to the same pressure if they wish to keep the 
work of the establishment in their hands; and hence the 
fabulous charges they are accustomed to make. 

It is not our intention to enter into the question of the 
butler’s perquisites in kind, that is a matter which custom has 
almost transformed into a right; the statistics of our West- 
end hospitals, however, but too truly indicate the manner in 
which they exercise their power over the wine cellar. Perhaps 
of all classes of the population, with the exception of tavern- 
keepers, this class of servants is the most subject to delirium 
tremens, and we have the authority of Dr. Druett, one of the 
officers of health for the May Fair district, for saying that, 
almost to a man, their constitutions are rotten and worthless 
from the constant habit of tippling. They swarm in §t. 
George’s and St. Mary’s Hospitals, and when disease takes 
them their lives are always in jeopardy. It is, of course, 
difficult to estimate the loss masters are subjected to by the 
constant vinous drain that is going on upon their cellars; but 
that is only a part of the mischief. The butler, in many cases, 
is the master’s wine-taster, and his judgment is depended 
upon; in other cases the cellar is wholly under his control, 
and he as jealously guards it from all intrusion as the cook 
does her kitchen. In such cases both master and wine-merchant 
are wholly in the hands of this very important personage, and 
he rarely neglects to take advantage of his position. Not 
many years ago a case came on for trial in which the amount 
of the per-centage received by the late Duke of Devonshire’s 
butler from his Grace’s wine-merchant was made public. It 
will be remembered it was not a question of pounds, but of 
hundreds of pounds, and in all probability the ducal butler 
was but an average specimen of his class. It is a fact that 
servants of this class accumulate very handsome sums of money, 
and generally end their career by becoming hotel proprietors or 
engaged in other employments of a like nature, requiring no 
inconsiderable capital. That the ordinary savings of service 
would not enable them to do as much is very certain, and 
therefore we may draw our own conclusions as to the manner 
in which it has been acquired. 

But the old and ordinary methods of peculation are not 
sufficient for these advanced times, and we perceive that a totally 
new line has been struck out by our cooks. The “ wash-tub” 
has become an institution as firmly established as the “ grease- 
pot,” and the two form a drain upon our domestic commissariat, 
to which we are all by this time pretty well accustomed ; but 
improvements even upon this old style have been introduced, 
and “ wash” is now so enriched that human beings are content 
to share it with the porcine tribe. We are informed by one of 
the Scripture readers in the Notting-hill district that kitchen 
refuse—for which the Potteries, as the pig-keeping district, 
is the grand terminus,—is now assorted, and the best portion 
sold to the poor as an article of food. The natural inference 
is that the cook is tempted by a better price to throw in 
meat that should be consumed by the household. The very 
serious nature of this practice must strike every one as calcu- 
lated to exhaust the household more than all the other causes of 
petty pilfering put together; and it would seem that our cooks, 
emboldened by impunity, are not satisfied with making away 
with provisions in this disguised manner, but are getting into 
the habit of selling broken bread and cold meat direct from the 
larder. We have seen intimations in several marine-store 
dealers’ windows that provisions of this nature were on sale. 
When the mistress manages her own larder and superintends 
her cook, such things are impossible; but in Tyburnia 
Belgravia, how many ladies condescend to take any cognisance 
of these trifling details ? and hence, no doubt, the establishment 
and growth of this new and most serious phase of domesti¢ 
peculation. 





DR. KIRKMAN’S ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF. 


An old gentleman defending an action for breach of promise 
of marriage presents usually a humorous and a grotesque 
appearance. Spectacles and gaiters do not go well with 
youthful passion; and the virtuous indignation of the jary 
who have to assess the damages is never more conspicuous 
than when they think they have caught age tampering 
innocence. A venerable lover in the witness-box never 8% 


whole. First of all, there is the counsel for the plaintiff, 
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owerful description of the suitor and the lady is designed to 
call up to the minds of the jury some glowing picture of a 
wealthy Silenus among the upper classes of society pursuing 
a credulous nymph. ‘The counsel for the old gentleman, when 
his turn comes, endeavours skilfully to remove this inflammatory 
impression, and to bring down the damages to reasonable 
by representing his own client as a harmless and 
This is a very quaint practice, but it is 
strictly professional; and, as it is favoured by the highest 


limits, 
weather-beaten idiot. 
authorities in such cases, may be supposed to be decorous. 
Tt isa pl asant thought to conceive the horror of the susceptible 
himself when it he is 
body of the court, that his eminent counsel is 
Perhaps he has engaged 
the best advice at considerable cost, and looks for sympathy as 
He wants to hear a better apology than he 
could make himself for whatever has been weak in his conduct. 
His counsel better than to indulge him. It is their 
pleasing duty, above all things, to lessen the damages; and this 
they do by proving conclusively to the court and jury that the 
lady has lost nothing, and that their own client is notoriously 
nothing better than an aged lunatic. 


defendant 
sitting in the 


first breaks upon him, as 
sailing off upon this ingenious tack. 


well as as sistance. 
] 


kc how 


Every personal defect 
that the unhappy creature possesses is brought out and paraded 
in triumph by the very friends who might have been expected 

lost his front teeth; if there is 


to gloss it over. If he has 

imbecility in the family ; if he wears a wig; if it is well known 
that his constitution is irreparably decayed ; if he is connected 
if he 


cheerfully, humorously, and unflinchingly, 


cr 
_ 


with the guano trade; is a vegetarian or a teetotaller,— 


his own counsel 


} 
4 


dilates thereon at length. The next day the Adonis of mature 
years discovers that he is fifty pounds richer by the process, 
but then he cannot All his effete 
love-letters have been figuring at full length in the columns of 
the morning papers, and his own counsel have been laughing 
them to scorn. 

It is only the other day that a veteran lover of seventy 
(Dr. Kirkman by name), who seems to be the doctor of a county 
lunatic asylum, went through this expiatory process at the 
hands of his own counsel, and had to depend on the counsel 
for the other side for a vindication of his respectability and 
position. It is obviously as much in the interest of the lady 
to run her faithless suitor up in the world, as it is his own to 
The plaintiff’s counsel accordingly, with admir- 
able art, painted the Doctor as “ a man of taste, of a religious 
turn of mind, who took a serious view of the responsibility of 


show his face out of di 


Ors. 


be run dow? P 


his profession, and spoke in very high language of his position.” 
The old gentleman’s prospects of a light verdict would have 
been floored, if the jury had been allowed to believe he was as 
respectable as all this. “He lives in good society in Suffolk, 
keeping his carriage in style,” says the eloquent advocate of 
the fair Ariadne. The old gentleman’s advisers cannot con- 
scientiously admit that he is anything of the kind. He is a | 
poor and miserable creature at the best of times, and probably | 
not long for this world. He is a man of experience and has | 
written a medical work, says the plaintiffi—a copy of which, 
with “ the author’s best love,” he presented to the young lady | 
during his engagement. A work of no value, reply the old 
gentleman’s advisers, and the amatory inscription in question 
is “the only good thing in the book.” The old gentleman 
“ought never” to have left his Iunatics, and was a. sort of 
lunatic himself. The time soon would come when he would be 
Superannuated; and he ought to have been superannuated 
already. Even the carriage with which the plaintiff’s friends 
had credited him was a terrible imposture. Everybody knew 
it was not worth an old song. So said Mr. Hawkins on behalf 
of his client the Doctor; and the Doctor by his silence and 
presence must be taken to have acquiesced. 


ts f... : P . , . 
His friend had talked of his keeping a carriage. Why, it was an 

old brougham and an old horse bought twelve years ago—all lunatic 

togetber, the horse as much a lunatic as the old doctor.” 


It is, perhaps, strange that men should be found of s0, 
remarkable a thriftiness of nature as not to mind being made 
fun of by their own counsel before the world on the vague 
chance of lessening the damages by fifty pounds. It may be 
said apparently of Dr. Kirkman like John Gilpin’s wife, that, 
though “ on pleasure he is bent, he has a frugal mind.” He 
can forget the roars of laughter which he has paid a barrister 
to provoke at his own expense, when he gets home and finds 
that after all it was a saving to him to be laughed at. An 
impartial spectator is almost struck dumb by the cheerful 
equanimity with which plaintiffs and defendants in court will 
listen to, all sorts of inuendos from their friends when it is the 
interest of their purses to hold their tongues. No sight is 
more instructive than, in an action by a sufferer in a railway 











accident, to watch the sufferer’s imperturbable serenity as 


one after another of the doctors who are his witnesses 
come up to state that he is so seriously injured that 
he never will recover. He sits and enjoys it all—a pic- 


ture of patient decay. There is nothing positively degrading 
in this, for, after all, this evidence is often necessary to 
establish a poor man’s just claim. We are not quite so ‘sure 
that there is nothing degrading in spectacles such as that 
afforded by Dr. Kirkman. It is not the counsel who are in 
fault. It is not the attorney. They are paid to do their duty, 
which is no doubt to bring the damages as low as possible, 
The person who is in fault is the client. By tolerating such a 
line of defence, he prostitutes his personal dignity. A man 
cannot have his cake and eat it too. If, after disappointing a 
poor girl of marriage, he attempts to mitigate his penalty by 
holding himself up to ridicule as an effete old fool, he must 
take the He is, estopped afterwards from 
denying what he allows his counsel to affirm so vigorously at 
Nisi Prius. Dr. Kirkman’s acquaintances have a right to take 
him at the value which he has not blushed, by the mouth of 
his legal advisers, to put upon himself. It is a value, rather 
than accept which, a refined man would choose to break stones 
on a turnpike road. 


Cc msequences. 


LUNATICS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Mr. Sypnvey Honpegs and his correspondent, Mr. W. F. Peacock, 
have brought to light another of those stricken creatures who, 
afflicted by God, seem to have incurred. the hatred of their own 
flesh and blood. It is dreadful to think how many of these 
unhappy beings are walled up in some outhouse, naked, filthy, 
hideously woe-begone, and imprisoned there for long years, aban- 
doned by their kind, living in such wretchedness as no language 
can describe, and nothing but “ ocular proof” realize. Seventeen 
years ago, Dick Waterson had a companion who resolved to play a 
practical joke upon him. He appeared before him in a white sheet, 
and Dick then and there was frightened out of his wits, and has 
never recovered them. Whether with humane treatment he might 
have done so, Heaven knows. But his “friends” put him into a 
miserable outhouse, and there for seventeen years he has lived, and 
lives now. Here is a description of his prison, close to his mother’s 
cottage !—“ A filthy cowhouse, the walls damp and unsightly, the 
cold clay floor not even strewed with clean straw, the morsel there 
being old and dank. Barred in, almost excluded from the light, 
unseen save by some curious visitor, untended, his food lowered 
down to him, here in this terrible prison he has existed for seventeen 
years.” This is Mr. Peacock’s description sent to Mr. Hodges. Mr. 
Peacock writes more fully to the T'imes, and describes the prisoner 
as well as the dungeon. “I climbed to the window,” he 
writes, “and called to Dick, and presently a naked man ap- 
proached from his dark corner . . . . a fine, well-built young man, 
worn by confinement, but still sightly and muscular, albeit his 
face is colourless, his hair matted and his eye sunken..... 
Built in for more than seventeen years, bricked up alive and alone. 
. .. . Dick Waterson is naked, save a loose sack, which now and 
then he throws on his shivering shoulders. . . . . They tell me he 
is dangerous. I did not find him so. For half an hour I talked 
with him, his poor attenuated hand in mine ; and though ever and 
anon his eye gleamed dangerously, and his long nails seemed about 
to close on my fingers, a kind but quick word was sufficient to allay 
that manifestation of excitement. Iam informed that a male rela- 
tive tends him at intervals of some days, and awes him into sub- 
jection with a common whip. . . Make friends with him ; give 
him a penny, and you will see fitful gleams of gratitude in his eye, 
and evidences of that mild disposition which I verily believe his 
God originally conferred on him.” 

What can be more terrible than the idea of such an incarceration, 
for such a time, under such circumstances. It is not explained by 
the fact that there is no provision for lunatics in the Isle of Man. 
There is such provision in England, yet the recent cases, similar 
to that of Dick Waterson, which Mr. Hodges discovered in Cornwall, 
show that public asylums are not sufficient to remedy this dreadful 
evil. Nor will it be remedied till the Legislature inflicts some severe 
punishment on the wretches who thus refuse to their relatives the 
commonest offices of humanity, and treat them worse than beasts. 








THE ALEXANDRA CASE, 


Tue appeal in this case has been dismissed, on the ground that 
no appeal lies in such cases from the “ revenue side” of the Court 
of Exchequer, and that therefore the Court of Error has no 
jurisdiction. Of the seven judges composing the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber four took this view, while the others were 
of opinion that a right of appeal had been conferred by the 
new rules framed by the Court of Exchequer under the Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s Act. The 26th clause of that Act empowers the 
Chief Baron and one or more other Barons to make such rules “ as 
to the process, practice, and mode of pleading on the ‘revenue 
side’ of the Court,” &c., “and for the effectual execution of this 
Act, and the intention and objects thereof,” as they shall think 
proper ;-and, moreover, to “extend, apply, or adopt any of the 
provisions of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, and any of 
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the rules of pleading and practice on the ‘ plea side’ of es = 
Court to the ‘revenueside, as may seem to them — ° “a 
making the process, practice, and mode of pleading” on the — 
uniform with those in operation on the former. It was contendec 
for the Crown that under these provisions, it was competent to the 
Barons of the Exchequer to extend to cases on the “ revenue side 

of the Court the right of appeal. On the other hand, for the 
defence, it was urged that their powers were limited to “the = 
cess, practice, and mode of pleading” in their ( ourt 5 and t is 
view was taken by the majority of the judges of the Court of 
Error. But by dismissing the appeal they leave it open to the 
Crown to carry the case into the House of Lords ; and if the Law 
Lords should be of opinion that the appeal was improperly dis- 
missed,—that the Court of Error had jurisdiction under the new 
rules,—the case can then be argued in the House of Lords on its 
merits. Thus, after all, there will be a saving of time ; though it 
isto be regretted that the country should lose the benefit in a case 
so important of the judgment of seven of our judges, including the 
Chiefs of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. 





THE LANCASHIRE RELIEF COMMITTEES. 


Ir is a hopeful sign that we are now able to remove our eyes 
from the future on which they have so long been anxiously fixed, 
and to look back and “ take stock” of what we have been doing 
for the relief of the distress in Lancashire. What the full extent 
of our efforts has been we shall probably never be able to ascertain ; 
but we know this, that from rich and poor—even from the very 
poor—contributions of money, or clothes, or provisions, have 
reached the distressed districts from every corner in the kingdom. 
The work of relief has been conducted mainly by three committees ; 
and the total sums they have collected up to the present time will 
be found in the following table :— 





The Mansion House Committee ............ £520,725 
The Bridgewater House Committee ...... 144,096 
The Central Relief Committee ............ 821,062 

MEE y boethakacascs £1,485,883 


This, of course, is independent of the contributions which were 
made in the form of clothing and provisions, as well as of the 
funds flowing from an increase of parochial rates. Looking to this 
vast sum, and considering the trifling cost at which it has been 
distributed, the cheerfulness with which the gratuitous adminis- 
trators have given their time and labour, the Cotton Famine 
cannot be said to have been an unmixed evil, which has drawn 
forth so noble a display of national benevolence. Brighter still is 
the example of patience and fortitude given by the population in 
whose behalf these exertions have been made. Let us hope that 
the occasion which has called forth these virtues will speedily pass 
away, and that the operatives who, under unexampled trial, have 
preserved their self-respect and enhanced their title to the esteem 
of their fellow-countrymen, will ere long see the tide of their 
prosperity return. 





THE POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANKS. 

Tue monthly returns, which Mr. Gladstone has recently initiated, 
of money received and paid by the old and new Savings’ Banks 
will form a valuable index of the prosperity of the country, as well 
as a test of the comparative popularity of the two kinds of banks, 
In the former respect we find in both an increase of deposits during 
January of £150,188 over the previous month. Thus, in spite of 
the cotton dearth and the dearness of money, the condition of the 
humbler classes has increased in prosperity. The evidence of the 
comparative popularity of the old and new banks is still stronger, 
During the month of January, the transfer of money from the 
Post-office banks to the old banks was only £277. I5s. 7d.. the 
transfer from the old banks to the Post-office banks was 
£135,558. 12s.; while in “ money and interest credited.” the 
Commissioners have received for the Post-office banks £189.609 
and for the old banks £105,774. 5s. 6d. Thus the new banks are 
— gaming upon the‘old. The whole deposits in each are as 
ollows :— 


Total amounts on January 30, 1864, at the 





credit of— £ s. d 
The Fund for the Banks for Savings ... 39,942.698 10 2 
ry’ , Pw . ‘ . + . an , “ 
lhe Post-office Savings’ Banks Fund ... 3,672,764 12 7 

Total ...... sdahaunedoncamunan ake 13,615,458 2 9 
Ditto—by last monthly account ......... 43,465,270 7 0O 








*“CIVILLY DEAD.” 

On Wednesday thefMaster of the Rolls gave judgment in a case 
of some importance. In the year 1859 Miss Elizabeth Thom 180 
entered the Carmelite Convent. Rue d’Enfer, Paris, as : a f 
and took the black veil and fina] Vows in 1861. In ti of i nae 
year she executed a deed by which she cave the re id ‘ oe ony 
propery to which she was or might become entit) d to Mr. Hone 

cott and Serjeant Bellasis, in trust for the h nefit if t] Re “ 
rend Fathers of the BOratory of St. Philip Neri at Bro od 
Some months afterwards, Miss Thompson bec: me @ ti ‘el. te = 
the will of the late Mr. Metcalfe, to a sum of £15 ae ra? he 
trustees of the will wished to obtain the opinion of the Court m to 


whether Miss Thompson, having entirely withdrawn from the 
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world, was not, so far as the acquisition of property is concerned, 
“ civilly dead ;” and, if not, whether the fact of her having exe. 
cuted the deed, while in the convent under the surveillance of the 
monastic authorities, was not sufficient to invalidate that instru- 
ment, as having been executed under “ duress.” The Court held 
that the plea of being “ civilly dead,” was long behind the progress 
of the age, and that Miss Thompson was unquestionably entitled to 
claim the property left her under the will of the testator. With 
respect to the question of duress, the Court would order the money 
that was due to Miss Thompson to be withheld so far as the deed of 
1862 was concerned, until it could beascertained from Miss'Thompson 
herself—apart from any one who could exercise any religious bias over 
her—Ist, whether she had executed the deed of her own free will ; 
2d, whether she knew the effect of the deed at the time she 
executed it ; and 3d, whether she still wished her property to be 
settled to the ‘uses specified in such deed. 





THE CATASTROPHE AT SANTIAGO. 


Tre Rev. Canon Oakeley, of St. John’s Catholic church, 
Islington, writes to the Express to modify the impression created 
by the first accounts of this dreadful calamity, as far as it affects 
the officiating priests. Unfortunately he is not able to show that 
the loss of life was less than has been stated ; but he observes, 
first, that though the church was built by the Jesuits, the Jesuits 
themselves were expelled from South America towards the close 
of the last century, and have never since returned; secondly, 
that the statement that the priests closed the door of the sacristy 
against the escape of the congregation, is denied by a French 
newspaper authority (Journal des Villes et des Campagnes), which 
states that “ plusieurs personnes” escaped through the sacristy 
door; thirdly, that the church valuables were not saved 
by the priests, but by a young layman named Guevara ; 
fourthly, that of the two only priests who were in the church 
one perished almost immediately in the flames, while the other 
was taken out in a fainting fit ; and, fifthly, that, in the comments 
which have been made on the disaster, “ no stress has been laid on 
the admitted fact that the archbishop and all his clergy came to 
the church, hearing of the fire, and passed the night in it, doing 
what little they could to alleviate the calamity.” Canon Oakeley 
treats as “a simple fiction” the statement of “ one paper” that the 
“ Virgin’s Post-office” had been made “in order to enable con- 
fessions to be conveyed to the priest of a character unfit for oral 
communication ;” and he concludes his letter thus :— 


“The only charge which can even colourably be brought against 
the priests is that of an extreme and culpable want of prudence and 
foresight in allowing their church to be so arranged and adorned as to 
make such a conflagration probable. But we all know how often 
even careful persons are guilty of such indiscretions when they have 
been habitually practised with impunity. Moreover, if, as is generally 
admitted, it was not the priests of the church themselves who actually 
made the arrangements, but a stranger to whom they had unwisely 
consigned them, their responsibility, though not removed, is undoubt- 
edly diminished.” 





FIRES AT THEATRES. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain has issued a “ manifesto” on the precau- 
tions taken, and which ought to be taken, in theatres, to prevent 
accidents from fire. The first relates to the dresses of ballet- 
dancers, which should be rendered uninflammable, and to all ground 
lights, which should be protected. There are such difficulties in the 
way of securing the first precaution, that he refrains at present 
from issuing a compulsory order on the subject. But he desires 
that managers should employ uninflammable dresses as far as 
possible, and impress upon the ladies of their theatres the danger of 
ifeglecting so’simple a precaution. On the subject of guarding 
ground and other fixed lights, he issues an order, though in most 
theatres precautions have already been adopted. He warns managers 
that the public are growing more and more inclined to hold them 
responsible for accidents occurring in the houses under their 
control, and suggests that speedy and certain punishment be 
inflicted on all persons in their service guilty of carelessness. He 
urges them also to provide by every means in their power for the 
speedy egress of all classes of the audience from their theatres; 
acknow ledging at the same time, that though there is still room for 
improvement in this respect, much has been done of late years in 
the right direction. Then follow certain “ Regulations for the 
better protection against accidents by fire at the theatres licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain,” too technical to be understood by our 
readers, except that which provides that “wet blankets or rugs, 
with buckets or water-pots, be always kept in the wings.” 





THE MURDER OF MR. GRAY. 


Ix the Lonpon Review, January 30, we narrated the capture of 
the British barque Saxon, at Angra Pequena, by the Vanderbilt, 
a Federal man-of-war, and the murder of Mr. Gray, mate of the 
Saxon, by Lieutenant Donaghan. On the 28th ult. Mr. Gray's 
relatives wrote to Colonel Sykes, M.P., urging him to bring the 
matter under the attention of her Majesty’s Government. On the 
30th Colonel Sykes replied, inclosing an official reply from the 
Foreign Office. This letter states that the matter was already 
under consideration ; and that the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown having been taken, instructions had been sent to Lo 
Lyons to state to Mr. Seward that, if the deposition made by the 
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second mate of the Saxon is true, Lieutenant Donaghan “ ought 
to be instantly tried for wilful murder.” Our readers will remember 
that the statement referred to disclosed a very brutal and wanton 
murder. Mr. Gray was going up the ladder to speak to the 
captain of the Saxon, who was standing on the break-poop of the 
barque, after she had been seized by the Vanderbilt. Donaghan 
ordered him to go down or he would shoot him, and, before Gray 
had time to comprehend his position, Donaghan did shoot him. A 
case so gross could not be passed over ; and we are glad to see that 
Earl Russell has taken it up promptly and with a firm hand. 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


Ir was rumoured on the Liverpool ’Change on Wednesday after- 
noon, that in a few days one of the fastest screw steamers afloat 
would leave the British port on a cruise after the Alabama. This 
expedition, it is said, is fitted out by two English houses, one in 
London, the other in Liverpool, who have suffered heavily by the 
depredations of the Confederate rover, and a captain has been 
appointed, who, like Theodore Hook’s collector of taxes, will not 
stand any The steamer can steam three or four 
knots faster than the Alabama, is stronger, and will carry guns of 
such a calibre and construction, that the chances of the Confederate 
cruiser coping with her are hopeless, ‘ Already two barques have 
left England with coals for the ‘new comer,’ which will be dis- 
charged at one or two ports, which the vessel will make her rendez- 
vous. Once at sea her mission is first to capture the Alabama, then 
the Phi rida, Gi orgit, and Tuscaloosa, for which purpose she is to act 
in conjunction with the Federal cruisers. All this is very cireum- 
stantial as to guns, captain, coals, rate of sailing, &e. But the 
Manch wcaminer is incredulous. * Can this,” it asks, “be 
another Confederate dodge ?” 
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Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon.—The authorities of King’s College have 
at length turned their attention to the subject of preparing candidates 
for the civil service examinations. Special evening classes have been 
opened at King’s College having the above very important object in 
view. ‘The first tutors of this new department in King’s College are 
Mr. Samuel McCaul, B.A. and B.C.L. of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and H.M.’s War-office, and the Rev. H. A. D. Surridge, M.A., late 
Macbride scholar, Oxford. The first-named gentleman is the youngest 
son of the late Professor Alexander McCaul, D.D. 


_ ON Thursday morning a return was published of the gross public 
income and expenditure of the United Kingdom in the year ending 
3lst December last. The total revenue was £70,433,620. 5s. 9d. The 
total ordinary expenditure was £66,910,987. lls. 10d., which would 
show an excess of income to the amount of £3,522,632. 13s. 11d. ; 
but £900,000 is to be deducted from this for expenses of fortifica- 
tions, so that the available surplus amounts to £2,622,632. 13s. 11d. 
The balances in the exche jner on the 3lst December last amounted 
to £7,191,813. 3s. 9d. 

THE recent census of England shows this list of occupations fol- 
lowed by more than 100,000 persons :—Agricultural labourers and 
farm servants (without including members of the farmer's family), 
1,188,789 ; domestic servants, 1,106,974; engaged on the cotton and 
calico manufacture, 456,646 persons; on the wollen cloth manufaeture, 
130,034; on the iron manufacture, 125,771; on the satin and silk 
manufacture, 101,670; coal miners, 246,613; dressmakers and mil- 
liners, 287,101; laundry people, 167,607; shoemakers, 250,581; 
tailors, 136,390; carpenters and joiners, 177,969; blacksmiths, 
108,165. There are 309,888 persons described generally as 

labourers,” 

The Victoria, from Liverpool to Calcutta, has foundered at sea. 
The crew took to two boats, oné of which, with seventeen hands, 
reached the west coast of Shetland on Saturday week, after having 
been tossed about at sea for four days without food. Two had died, 
and three had become insane. The other boat, manned by the captain 
and thirteen of the crew, arrived on the following Monday, with only 
— survivors. A letter from Shetland, dated February 1, says :— 

The second boat with the remainder of the crew of this ill-fated ship 
arrived on the west side of Dunrossness, Shetland, on Monday last, 
two days after the first boat in charge of the mate had arrived at 
Melby, in Sandness. The second boat was in charge of the master, 
and had fourteen men when she left the ship. Of these all have 
perished except two men. The master died the day before the boat, 
reached the land. When the boat arrived there were six dead bodies 
in her, the others having been thrown overboard as long as the 
strength of the living men permitted. The dead were interred with 
the greatest respect in the churchyard of the parish, distant several 
miles from the spot where the boat arrived, the men of the district, to 
the number of 150, turning out with the utmost readiness to assist in 
rendering the last offices of humanity. The two men (one a French- 
man, the other an Englishmen) who have survived are, as might be 
expected, in a very prostrate state. It is thought they will both 
recover, but it is doubtful whether it may mot be necessary to 
amputate the Frenchman’s foot from the effects of frost-bite. The 
died who arrived in the first boat are slowly recovering. Only two 

in her, as she was two days shorter at sea than the other boat. 


A RETURN has just been issued of the number of unions or single 
parishes in England and Wales, of which the guardians or overseers 
have taken measures to enforce obedience to the vaccination acts. 
In England, out of some 700 replies, only 79 are in the affirmative. 
To the return “ No,” signifying that nothing has been done, the 
remark in some cases is added, “‘ beyond posting placards.” 


On Tuesday a return was made to Parliament of the revised code 
of regulations, dated January, 1864, incorporating the minutes of 21st 
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March and 19th May, 1863, with a schedule of all articles cancelled 
or modified, and of all new articles, by the Right Honourable the 
Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council of Education. 

THE Pope has given an audience to Captain Grant, the discoverer 
of the source of the Nile, and appeared to be much interested in the 
maps submitted to him, and by his accounts of those tropical regions. 
His Holiness inquired what route would be most practical for pene- 
trating to the interior of Africa, ne. doubt with a view to future 
missions, the last sent in that direction having been obliged to return 
after getting as far as the fourth degree of latitude. The Pope ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the captain’s visit, and requested him to 
accept a medal as a souvenir of it. 

A COMMUNICATION from Jerusalem of the 24th ult. in the Monde 
says :—‘ The Porte is said to be about to send 5,000 Circassians into 
the Holy Land to form a colony in the large and magnificent plain of 
Sharon, between Mount Carmel and Gaza. This project is not looked 
on with a favourable eye in Palestine, as it is feared that the Cir- 
cassiaus, who, like the Bedouins, have a thieving disposition, may 
commit acts of brigandage on the pilgrims who flock annually to 
Jerusalem. The city contains at the present moment 600 Russian 
pilgrims, about 500 Greeks, and 400 Armenians. Palestine is just 
now thronged with English and American travellers. 





THE Queen of Spain has formally authorized the marriage of the 
eldest daughter of the Duc de Montpensier to the Count of Paris. 
The reply of the Emperor Napoleon to the letter of the Queen.of Spain, 
announcing the marriage of the daughter of the Duc de Montpensier 
to the Count of Paris, is said to be couched in very affectionate 
terms. 

Ir is announced that her Imperial Highness the Duchess of Brabant 
is in a condition likely to add fresh strength to the Belgian dynasty, 
by the birth of another scion to the royal house. 

Tue will of Lord Chesham has been proved, with personalty under 
£49,000. The will of Sir Henry Martin, Bart., has been proved by 
the sole executor, Vice-Admiral Sir William F. Martin, Bart., the 
personalty being sworn under £35,000. The will of Mr. Richard 
Marshall has been proved under £70,000. The testator was the last 
surviving partner of the firm of Simpkin and Marshall, publishers, 
originally founded by Mr. Crosby. 

On Tuesday Mr. John Reginald Yorke was elected, unopposed, for 
Tewkesbury.. On Wednesday Mr. Thomas Willis Fleming was elected, 
also unopposed, for Winchester. Both members are Conservatives. 

Mr. Henny Wittiams, B.A., of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
bracketed 28th wrangler, has been appointed mathematical master at 
Guildford Royal Grammar School. 

THE papers are daily guilty of « grammatical blunder in speaking of 
“the Dagbladet”’ and “the Faedrelandet.” The names of the papers 
are the Dagblad and the Faedreland, et being merely the definite 
article, which, in Danish, is suffixed not prefixed to the noun. A 
Frenchman might as well speak of “le Thetimes,”’ or “le The- 
ouantion.” 

Mr. Bisnor, who was condemned to the galleys at Naples for con- 
spiracy in favour of Francis II., has arrived in Rome, together with 
his companion in misfortune, Count Christen. 

Mr. Fretp, of the Midland Circuit, and Mr. D. D. Keane, of the 
Norfolk Circuit, have been appointed Q.C.’s, and Mr. Pulling, of the 
South Wales Circuit, and Mr. Simon and Mr. Tindal Atkinson, of the 
Northern Circuit, serjeants-at-law. 

Mr. Hirrze.’s successor as official assignee in the Exeter Bank- 
ruptey Court is Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, a son-in-law of the Lord 
Chanceilor. 

Ir is said that Sir W. Atherton realized upwards of £30,000 in the 
years 1861 and 1862 by patent fees alone. 

MapaMe DE Svsiicny, the widow of a receiver of taxes of the First 
Empire, has just died at Nogent-sur-Seine, at the extraordinary age 
of 104} years. 

“ Ppince Tortonia,” says a letter from Rome, “has just obtained 
the concession of a railway from the mouth of the Tiber to this city; 
and the surveys have been already commenced. This new line will 
compete with that of Civita-Vecchia, and is especially intended to 
favour the development of the trade of Fiumicino.” 

Tue Turin jourvals state that the handsome villa on the banks of 
ths Lake of Como, belonging to the Countess Blevio, tumbled down 
a few days back, a great part falling into the lake. Fortunately no 
person was on the premises at the moment. 

At a ball recently given by Prince Borghese at Rome, the Princess 
Massimo lost a diamond bracelet, worth, it is said, 400,000 fr., and no 
trace of it has since been found. 


"— Guardian. 





THE CHURCH. 


JUDGMENT IN “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Cuurcu and State fare alike in the Law Courts. Their 
‘“ union” was exemplified on Monday by each being defeated in 
a great prosecution. Not that such experience is new to either. 
From the prosecution of Daniel O'Connell and his associates 
to that of the Alexandra, failure and not success has been the 
general law of State trials; and from Mr. Gorham to Dr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Wilson, we are not sure that we remember more 
than one case of the conviction of a clergyman for heresy 
being ultimately sustained. Nor again» that im the present 
instance the two cases are in all respects parallel. In the 
late trials the proceedings in the Court of Hrror were the 
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those before the Judicial | were proceeding in opposition to the opinion, and even of the 
remonstrances, of the great majority of the Episcopal Bench, 
and that it was with great reluctance the late Bishop of Ely 
of it; whilst, on the other hand, the decision of the judges of felt himself obliged to give oe psa sie ag ssie 
the former tribunal may be annulled by the House of Lords, | Mr. Kendall S suit. In a case = , Stee" : . i f | “ 
but that of the Lords of the other is final; in the one case also unanimous voice of her bishops ant y ss * é Oe ‘ roth 
the judgment of the Court below has been sustained, in the Houses of Convocation, had condemnet a ~ one was 
other it has been reversed. And yet there are these points of felt, moreover, to be invidious to select two “ the — — 
similarity between the two suits (in addition to the coincidence | to it for prosecution ; and it was weet ie t ro it | wou ret 
of the judgments in both having been delivered on the same been better to rest content with per comnees wal 10ut 
day), that in each the proceedings have dragged their slow seeking to enforce legal penalties ; and t al, % — rate, no 
length along until every one (except, we suppose, the lawyers | prosecution ought to have been commenced without the general 
who have conducted them) has become heartily weary of them ; 
that in each the decision of the Court which tried it was not 
unauimous, but in the one case dissented from by the three a o in ) 
judges of the Common Pleas who heard it, inthe other by thetwo | book should specify the precise passages in it to which 
they object, should define the exact errors plainly maintained 
in those passages, and set over against them the ipsissima 


Prect oficial act of the Government ; 
Committee of thé Privy Council were instituted, not by the 
Church in its corporate capacity, but only by individual members 





sanction of the bishops. ‘There was also in this case even 
more than the ordinary improbability of a prosecution being 
successful.. The law requires that they who incriminate a 


archbishops who were made special members of the Judicial Com- 
mittce in ecclesiastical cases, we should have supposed for the 
express purpose that decisions might not be given in which they verba of the Prayer-book which they ype pater d contravene. 
did not acquiesce. And above all the two judgments are alike | And this was not a process which was at all easy of execution 
in the momentous results which may follow from them. The | in the matter of “Essays and Reviews. Few who waded 
issue of peace or war with the United States of America may | through that publication (it was very heavy reading) ever 
have hung upon the one ; the effects of the other on the faith | doubted what the gpinions of the writers were, or what the 
and status of the Church of England may be of the gravest | views which they desired to advance; and the opposition of 
character. We do not now discuss the case of the Alexandra; | these opinions and views to the general tone and spirit of the 
our present concern is with that of Dr. Williams and Mr, Articles and formularies of the Church was lamentably obvious, 
Wilson (for though two in form they’ are practically one). But, then, if the seven writers of the different essays had 
and we shall take the opportunity of making some remarks | one characteristic more than another in common, it was indis- 
about prosecutions for heresy in general, and the progress and tinctness and a method of expression which seemed to imply a 
issue of this case in particular. When it was first announced good deal more than it said. To extract any definite statement 
that the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. Fendall had reselved to of doctrine from them at all was not at all easy. Dr. 
commence the suits against Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, all lLushington was himself constrained to c nfess that, after 
we believed honoured their conscientiousness in venturing on reading some sentences of Dr. Williams's twice ovez, he was not 
what they believed themselves in duty bound to do, many . sure that he comprehended their meaning; and he farther 
hailed their action with confidence and approbation, but a complained: “If Dr. Williams had studied to express his 
majority we think of thoughtful Churchmen viewed the course _ sentiments with ambiguity, I doubt if he could have been more 
which they took with serious apprehension. Prosecutions for successful.” And even supposing this difficulty to have been 
heresy, however flagrant the heresy may be, are always of overcome, still, to show under such circumstances that the 
questionable benefit to the Church. It is not that, when writers could not be legally held to have meant anything else 
instituted on sufficient gréunds, they are unjust, or ought | but “ advisedly to maintain” a dogma in distinct and unmis- 
properly to be considered as savouring of persecution. It is takable contradiction to some authoritative statement of 
persecution to prosecute any one for holding or teaching any doctrine in the formularies of the Church, this was what 
religious opinions whatsoever, but it is not persecution to most who had considered the question believed to be well 
prevent by legal proceedings an officer of the Church from nigh a hopeless task. 


propagating with the authority which that position gives him The result has justified their misgivings, and, we feur, justified 
doctrines at variance with hers. It is not the justice, but the ex- them to the no small injury of the Church and the cause of 


pediency of such prosecutions, which is doubtful. They inevitably | truth. Perhaps we do not, after all, attach so much import- 
add notoriety and importance to errorswhich without them would | ance to the judgment delivered on Monday as many may do. 
be less mischievous because less widely known. Their course | Its significance and its consequences will, we do not doubt, be 
and progress from Court to Court is so long and tedious that | greatly exaggerated on both sides of the controversies with 
when at last they come to be finally decided, they infuse fresh | which it deals. Still its effects will be real and considerable. 
life and acrimony into controversies which have been dying out, | In order to appreciate them at just what they are worth, and 
at least, if not already practically forgotten. And they labour | no more, we must examine the judgment somewhat in detail. 

under the fatal objection that their success and failure are | In the first place, it is not a judgment concerning the 
almost equally pernicious in result. If they succeed, they | “Essays and Reviews” as a whole, nor even concerning the 
convert heretics into martyrs, and make popular sympathy | entire contributions to them of the reverend defendants. On 
gravitate towards the opinions which are deemed, though, as | this point the language of the judgment is express, and most 
we have said erroneously, to be persecuted. If they fail, they | will think tolerably significant in the way of condemnation. It 
netarally, though whe" logically, lead to the belief in men’s minds, | says in its commencement :— 
either that the doctrine called in question is true, or else that y 
the Church, which fails to reject the asserters of it, does not “These appeals do not give to this tribunal the power, and there- 


s . . »* . . 
itself hold the truth. Of the two alternatives. failure is probably fore it is no part of its duty, to pronounce any opinion on the character, 
alternatives, failure is probably ; Leokl > «Bs 
the most mischievous, and blade 2 , 4 \ effect, or tendency of the publications known by the name of ‘ Essays 
I 1OSt Mischievous, ¢ eri r } st likely > have riew ( ‘i 
a and certainly the most likely. We have | and Reviews ;’ nor are we at liberty to take into consideration, for 

not referred without design to the frequent failure of State the purposes of the prosecution, the whole of the essay of Dr. Williams 
trials; whatever disadvantages the “ glorious uncertainty of | °T Of the essay of Mr. Wilson. A few short extracts only are before 
the law,” the ingenuity of advocates, the frequent differences of | °° and our eens must by law be confined to the matter which 18 

“te ; . mm : therein contained. If, therefore, the 2.6 8 ’ says, or 
opinion between judges, and the leaning of all English law as | ;: } » therefo @, the book, or these two esmays, 
wellas of rcmalar tedibier tewrende ; either of them as a whole, be of a mischievous and banefal tendency 
t] (: roe wa, Senders the side of the accused, puts | as weakening the foundations of Christian belief and likely to cause 
on rovernment under in concluding to a successful issue a many to offend, they will retain that character, and be liable to that 
State prosecution, however much they may have right on their | condemnation, notwithstanding this our judgment.” 
; ec at | u ’ 7 > ic 4 . , ’ 
side, at least the same disadvantage attaches to those who 
. iT ote } " tna . : 99 °° ‘ ~ . 
: 89 te the ofhice of the judge” in matters of doctrine. And 
indeed a cre; ri re. Kor Ve . , . 7 
we? : , gr at deal more. For the language of law and of theology 
Nicely difter ; and however necessary it may be, where penal con- 
sequences are involved, to ap} 
the looseness of the latter 
meaning depends, I 


And again in its conclusion :— 


“We desire to repeat that the meagre and disjointed extracts which 
have been allowed tg remain in the reformed Articles are alone the 
3 : : subject of our judgment. On the design and general tendency of the 
ly the strictness of the former to | book called ‘Essays and Reviews,’ and on the effect or aim of the 
, and to construe a phrase whose | whole essay of Dr. Williams, or the whole essay of Mr. Wilson, we 
. verhaps, on the general tone of a whole book, neither can nor do pronounce any opinion. On the short extracts 
and which may even have been intended to convey a meaning before us, our judgment is that the charges are not proved.” 

J . 5D 


ithout expressing it. as von w — 3 . 
oe “ws sateen Sos die A edge 7m indictment for treason, Again, that part of the judgment which refers to Dr. 
+ ental cael ae - or ang such a phrase as | Williams does not seem to us of very serious importance: it 
we tmakes the oak of é ‘indienne ye oe be obliged to do does not decide that a clergyman of the Church of England * 
Saponaibility. “Nor was it reac aaa re almost an | at liberty to deny the doctrine of “ Justification by Faith, 
that many judicions men regretted the aan + ion Sao oe an only that the Judges do not hold that the words of 
le ret > action of the Bishop of | Dr. Williams do deny it. 


Salisbury and Mr. Fendall. It was known that the prosecutors Neither does it give to a clergyman the liberty of saying 
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that the Bible is not the Word of God, but it holds the charge 
against Dr. Williams to be “not proved” because he has 
‘«‘ nowhere in terms asserted that Holy Scripture is not the Word 
of God,” and because “ whatever may have been the meaning 
of the passages” included in the Article exhibited against 
him, “they do not, taken collectively, warrant the charge which 
has been made that Dr. Williams has maintained the Bible 
not to be the Word of God nor the rule of faith.” Plainly, 
to acquit a man of a certain offence, or to say that his guilt 
concerning it is not legally proved, is a very different thing 
from deciding that what he is accused of is no offence 
at all. 

We regard that part of the judgment which concerns 
Mr. Wilson in a much more serious light. We shall not enter 
upon the question of the eternal punishment of the wicked. 
We feel it to be too awful and mysterious to be discussed in 
any cursory manner. We demur altogether to the arguments 
on which the judgment on this subject is made to rest. We 
regard it as an inconsistency, marvellous in legal minds, first 
to lay down that the judges are bound by the “ grammatical 
meaning ” of the Prayer-book, and then to decide that, because 
some persons have maintained that “ everlasting” does not 
necessarily mean “ without end,” it need not be regarded as 
But, whilst we must regret this part of the 
judgment, we yet trust that practically its evil results may 
not be great so long as its implication is maintained that 
Mr. Wilson would have been subject to sentence if he had 
“in any way questioned or denied that at the 
the world there will be a judgment of God” in which “the 
wicked” will be “condemned.” What we most deplore is 
the acquittal of Mr. Wilson on the eighth Article of the 
charge against him. We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that whilst the terms of the judgment on this subject do not 
give to a clergyman the liberty of saying that the Bible is not 
“the Word of God,” and does not contain “the revelations of 
the Holy Spirit,” they do decide that “the proposition or 
assertion that every part of the Scriptures was written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is not to be found either in 
the Articles or any of the formularies of the Church.” The 
legal effect of this is, we fear, that whilst a clergyman may not 
deny the Bible as a whole to be the Word of God, he may deny 
any particular part of it to be so, and so practically the whole; 
not, we repeat, as a whole, but in all the parts which make it 
up, which amounts to the same thing. For clearly the Articles 
and formularies have no more defined which parts of Scripture 
are the Word of God, than they have that every part is. We do 


so meaning, 
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end of | 


not wonder that the Archbishops refused to acquiesce in such a | 


decision as this, and we much fear that it may ultimately open 
the doors of the ministry to men who do not believe in Revelation, 
properly so called, at all. But whatever may be its effect, 
it 1s now irrevocable. And confident as we may be that 
the Articles of the Church only do not condemn Mr. Wilson’s 
opinions in plain and distinct language, because when they 
were written such opinions had no existence, and were not 
anticipated, yet we are well aware that any addition to the 
Articles to meet new errors which have sprung up is quite 
impossible, and not upon the whole desirable. Perhaps the 
most painful part of the subject is the acquiescence of the 
Bishop of London in that from which the two Archbishops 
dissented. Had the three episcopal judges been unanimous, 
we do not believe that the lay lords would have ventured to 
over-ride their united opinion on a question of the meaning to 
be attached to theological language in the Prayer-book. On 
the Bishop of London, therefore, the responsibility of this 
judgment, with whatever evils may result from it, very mainly 
rests; and we regret this the more because the consideration 
that such is the case will tend to increase that feeling of distrust 
of his lordship’s leaning and influence in the religious questions 
of the day which we have been sorry to see gaining ground 
both amongst clergy and laity, and which is going far to 
neutralize the great benefits which his learning, piety, and 
mag would otherwise confer on his diocese and the Church. 
i tes - —_ make the best of things as they are. 
Behe ab soma evils and some scandal which may probably 
1¢ failure of the late prosecution. But we are not 
Sure that the evils are unmixed. In the first place, it must 
© a very flagrant case indeed in which we shall ever see 
— prosecution for heresy. By this consequence, many 
jeart-burnings and much bitterness will be saved. 
me a wil be this further good, that most Churchmen will 
piaeniin tre that the liability of a clergyman to legal 
Security 1 if he contravenes the Articles affords little practical 
*Urity for his orthodoxy to the laity, and will be little dis- 
> oak ye meen the substantial protection in foro conscientie 
scription gives them, for a legal responsibility as 
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little really deterrent as the liability to impeachment of a 
Minister of State. 

What is more important, it must be remembered that the 
opinions incriminated are not declared to be the doctrines of 
the Church, but only not to be so plainly contradictory to 
those doctrines, or so clearly expressed in contradiction to them 
as to be the subjects of legal censure. The effect of this will 
will L e to make all Churchmen feel the increased necessity of 
making common cause in defence of the truth, and of main- 
taming it by what are, after all, the only really availing 
weapons—viz., those of prayer, of reason, and of learned and 
sober argument. We are somewhat of opinion that no small 
part of the attraction which sceptical opinions have had for 
intelligent young men of late years, has consisted in the 
notion that those who adopted them were maintaining the 
cause of liberty against persecution. If the effect of the late 
judgment shall be to deprive scepticism of this plausible 
though erroneous support, it will be a great gain. 

Of two things we are certain, that in a fair field, and 
without favour, the advocates of the truth and of God’s Word 
have nothing to fear; and that the overwhelming majority, 
both of the clergy and laity of the Church, are firm in their 
attachment to both. 








THE PRESS ON THE JUDGMENT IN 
REVIEWS.” 

THERE is, of course, some difference in the various journals on 
the point of view from which they regard the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but in all the articles 
we have perused care is taken to bring out those passages in 
the judgment in which the Court so anxiously points out that it 
has no power to define what is true or false doctrine, but solely 
what has been established to be the law of the Church upon the 
true and legal construction of her Articlesand Formularies. Look- 
ing to this fact and to the very narrow issue before the Judicial 
Committee, seeing that the eighteen original articles had been 
“reformed” and reduced to four, the Times holds that the judg- 
ment will not to many persons be absolutely satisfactory, while 
the two defendants, who have escaped penal consequences “ only 
by the skin of their teeth,” have not much to congratulate them- 
selves upon. The leading journal says distinctly that “when a 
clergyman goes so near the wind as to be condemned in one Court 
and rather hesitatingly acquitted in the other, the charges 
against him cannot be entirely groundless or unjustifiable,” 
and that when to these considerations is added the fact 
that the two archbishops dissent from part of the judgment 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson cannot congratulate themselves upon 
a very important success. Passing these points, the 7'vmes examines 
the judgment and observes that it will be the more unsatisfactory 
to the prosecution inasmuch as, though the issue was narrow, it yet 
presented a point which was the essence of the complaint against the 
whole book,—namely, that the essayists had expressed themselves 
with regard to the Scriptures in terms entirely inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Church as to their authority and origin. The 
Privy Council have decided that the expressions in question 
are not prohibited by the Articles and formularies of the Church. 
It is upon this point that the archbishops dissent from the rest 
of the Court, while the Bishop of London, the only other 
eclesiastical member of the Court, assents. The effect of the 
judgment is thus stated—*“ Right or wrong, the question is 
definitively settled, and the members of the Church are released 
from all legal obligation to maintain a higher authority for the 
Scriptures than that claimed for them in ‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
This licence, it continues, will not be satisfactory to the Church ; 
nor will either of the two principal parties into which the Church 
is divided look without considerable dissatisfaction on the decision 
of the Privy Council, in Mr. Wilson’s case, that the sense given 
ordinarily to the words “eternal punishment” is not necessarily 
that which was intended by the Church. Still the opinions in 
question are not emancipated from censure, or decided in any 
way to be theologically true or religiously justifiable. The bishops 
may condemn them in a theological point of view with the more 
freedom because the law is confessedly inadequate to meet the 
difficulty. But it would be “ quite useless, in the present spirit of 
legislation, to add any additional stringency to the laws and formu- 
laries of the Church. On every other subject the universal principle 
of the present day is to interpret laws as liberally as possible. 
And,” the Times continues, “ we believe that the more the 
Church follows the same plan, the better it will be for its 
interests.” 

The Daily News holds it important to remember that neither 
that portion of the judgment of the Court of Arches which 
remains intact, nor the judgment of the Privy Council, establishes, 
as the doctrine of the Church, ‘any of the opinions taught by Dr. 
Williams or Mr. Wilson. All that has been decided is that they 
are such as may be held by a clergyman, because they do not con- 
tradict the Articles and formularies. Clergymen who hold them to 
be erroneous are at full liberty to expose the extent of the error. But 
while they are “ still at liberty to brand their brethren as ‘ infidels,’ 
the ‘Septem contra Christum,’ and so on,” they must “ not accuse 
them of dishonesty—must not allege that they are ‘ breaking a con- 
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tract,’ and teaching a doctrine contriry to ni elgg serie 
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whose bread they eat. et pure! 


On the other han : 
ety which attends an uncertain ecclesiastica 
relieved from the anxiety which attenls an uncertal ( 


“Wosn ff Jr nrivilece with some considera- 
position, “will in future use their privilege w ith some cons! ora 
tion for the case of the great body of the Church, especialy 10F ts 


weaker and less instructed members, and not heedlessly lay 
stumbling-blocks in the way of their brethren. 

The Morning Pest believes, with the Times, that the ap} 
have “ escaped with the skin of their tee i and nothing more, 
and does not wonder that both the arcl bishops felt bound to 
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withhold their concurrence from the judgment respecting article 7 | 
against Dr. Williams, on the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
article 8 against Mr. Wilson, on eternal punishment. But it thinks | 
that “the more the whole judgment is considered, the more it will 
be seen that it does not give much encouragement to those who 
maintain that a beneficed English clergyman is at liberty to teach 
anything.” ‘“ The advocates of ‘free handli ie’ have escaped a 
prosecution, but their cause has not received much encourage- 
ment.” 

The Daily Telegraph considers the judgment a victory for the 
Church against ler “too zealous, but too mistrustful sons,” who 
had arraigned the authors of “ Essays and Reviews.” But “no 
mistake would be more unwarranted than to imagine that this 
decision has in any way implied a sanction of the views put forth 
by Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams.” 

The Guardian thinks the result grave, but not so much so as at 


iC 
ives rested 
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first sight sight it might appear. The case before the ju 
on a very narrow basis; and “taking into account the usual and 
equitable rule of giving to the accused in a criminal proceeding the 
benefit of a doubt ; the technical verdict of acquittal is hardly sur- 
prising.” The true policy of the accusers would have been to 
carry the case themselves before the Judicial Committee. “ They 
should have appealed from the decision of Dr. Lushington 
when he rejected nine-tenths of the matter on which their charges 
were founded, and by which they were justified.” But their 
omission to do so renders the judgment itself of less theological 
value and importance. The issue was very narrow, and it is 
not hard to see how the law lords might, notwithstanding the 
dissent of the archbishops, conclude that, legally, the opinions of 
the appellants on the inspiration of Scripture were not incompatible 
with the doctrines of the Church. “ They had to note the weighty 
fact that the Church has nowhere ventured on a definition of 


” 


inspiration; nor even predicated such terms as “ inspired, 
“miraculously inspired, of the Bible at all.” In the absence of an 
authorised definition, “it is intelligible enough that Dr. Williams 
should be held to have transgressed no law by proposing a bad, low, 
and insuiflicient definition of it ; and, whilst our Church is utterly 
silent as to the extent and limits of the Divine superintendence to 
which we owe the Bible, we must be content to treat with deserved 
disapprobation such allegations as these of Mr. Wilson, that parts 
of Scripture may not be the ‘Word of God’ at all.” The Church 
of the Reformers’ days would have rejected such teaching with 
horror ; and, “‘ had she dreamed of it when constructing her doc- 
trinal system, would have unequivocally excluded it.’ But a 
judge cannot act on presumptions of this nature in a spiritual 
court of justice. All this is very unsatisfactory ; but “there will, 
we may hope, never be many clergymen who will be centent to 
hold office in the Church whilst contravening, in their public 
teaching, the manifest spirit of her whole doctrine, and the clear 
significance of all her institutions.” There is but one way of sup- 
pressing new heresies, —namely, new dogmatic decisions : “but to 
call out, in days like these, the slumbering authority ‘of the 
Church— or rather, of a single branch of it, our own—in this kind, 
would, it may reasonably be feared, lead to far worse evils 
than the occasional endurance of an unsound ecclesiastic in a 
country parish.” 


THE Gazette of Tuesday publishes the names of the Commissioners 
appointed by her Majesty to consider and revise the various forms of 
subscription and declaration required to be made by the clergy of the 
Estabiisied Church on ordination, or on appointment, admission, or 
duction, to any ecclesiastical dignity, benefice, curacy, lectureship, 
or office, and to report their opinion how far they may be altered and 
Simplified consistently with due security for the declared agreement 
of the clergy v ith the doctrines of the Church and their conformity to 
18 ritual : -The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and 
Dublin ; Marls Stanhope and Harrowby; the Bishops of London, 
W inchester, St. David's, and Oxford; Lords Lyttelton, Cranworth, 
- wget OC an nn . SORverae, the Right Hon. Stephen 
Hon. de 4 . - “ -# ght 88. Spencer H. Walpole, the Right 
> orelagee Vers tae “4 é : 3 ‘ oleridge, Sir W. Heathcote, Mr. C. 

. Ver} iry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of her Majesty’s 
Cathed: ul ( burch of St. Paul in London: the Very Rev. Harvey 
_— in, D.D., D “an of her Mvjesty’s Cathedral Church of Ely; the 
bart ne Sa dfurd, B.D., Arch leacon of Coventry; the tev. Wm. 

acovson, L.1)., Regius Professor of 


Oxford ; th Rev. James Amiraux tt er te of 
Divinity in the University of C mbridgee: the ee aes V BD, 
and the Rev. William Gilson Humphry,B.D. = ©  ~ 
ar . . » 7 

Tue R a t of the Ecclesiastical Comn issioners’ Estates Com- 
mittee, dated T! ursday, the 4th insta t, was this week sethened:tn 
the House of Lords. The committee recommend that the sont 
shoul: det rmine for the current year :—1. To make pos re Senge ) 
een in capital sums to the extent of £100,000, to meet en 
factions of at least equal value in accordance with their published rules 


og © hea ~~ gb ye ee ‘a 
dated February, 1863. 2. To meet all the local claims arising in 
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respect of the Darham Bishopric Estates, and part of those arising 
in respect of the York Archbishopric Estates. 3. To augment uncon- 
ditionally to £300 a year the income of every benefice in public 
patr mage, the population of which was by the census of 1861 not less 
than 8,000 persons. 4. To augment the income of every benefice in 
private patronage having a like population to a ke amount of £300 
a year, on condition that one half of the sum réffired to effect such 
augmentation be provided from n m-ecclesiastical sources, 5. To 
appropriate the sum of £3,000 per annum in perpetuity to the endow- 
ment with £200 a year of new churches to which districts shall have 
been legally a ssioned containing in each case a population of not less 
than 8,0 0} the grants to churches in public patronage, to be 
made unconditionally, and to churches in private patronage, on con- 
liti one half of the sum required be provided from non-ectlesi- 

rants to be thus made during the current year 


Crsons 5 
dition that 
astical sources. The & 
would be of the capital value of about £700,000. 

. that the Archbishop of Canterbury 


+ 
( 
son 


We have authority for stati 
has last week received from Sir George Grey an answer from her 
Majesty’s Government to the address presented to her by the Upper 
House of Convocation, praying for the subdivision of the diocese of 
Exeter, aud the erection of a see in Cornwall. The Government 
decline to recommend the proposal, on the ground that other dioceses 
would make similar applications, and that the Government are not 
disposed to entertain the general question of an increase of the Epis- 
copate. This is a sore disappointment to the churchmen of Cornwall, 
who have been labouring Jong and earnestly for this object; that 
county having been, over and over again, by one Royal Commission 
after another, recommended as that which has a foremost claim to be 
constituted as a separate see, and in forwarding which they have 
lately been zealously supported by the Archbishop, with the con- 
currence of the whole Bench of Bishops.—Guardian. 

Avr the monthly meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel on the 15th ult., Bish p Chapman in the chair, it was stated 
that the members of the Standing Committee, who retire after the 
monthly meeting in February, in accordance with Byelaw 5, are Sir 
Walter C. James, Bart., F. H. Dickinson, Esq., Thomas Turner, Esq., 
and the Rev. J. V. Povah; and it was at the same time announced 
thet Sir John W. H. Anson, Bart., John Walter, Esq, M.P., the 
Rev. C. Wellington Furse, and the Rev. W. H. Fremantle would be 
proposed to fill the vacant places. Notice was given on the part of the 
Rev. A. F. A. Woodford that he should propose the Rev. Thomas Nevin, 
of Mirfield, asa member of the Standing Committee. The Kev. Wiliam 

Denton gave notice of his intention to propose John Boodle, Esq., and 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., to fill other vacancies than those created by the 
retiring members; and Mr. Pellew proposed J. F. France, Esq. At 
the annual meeting, on Friday the 19th inst., the chair will be taken 
at 11.45.—WMission Field. 

Tue Bishop of London has, we hear, signified his intention of con- 
ferring the Rectory of Bethnal-green, vacant by the death of the Rev. 


Aiki 


T. Gibson, D.D., upon the Rev. Septimus C. H. Hansard, M.A. Mr. 
Hansard was curate of St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, St. Marylebone, 
from 1848 to 1860. In the latter year he became curate in sole charge 
of the parish of St. George’s-ia-the-East. The rectory of Bethnal- 


green is valued in the Clergy List at £500 a year net, with house ol 


residence. The living is an important one, having from 8,000 to 9,000 
persons specially under the rector’s charge, and standing as it does ab 
the head of twelve districts taken out of the mother parish of Bethnal- 
green.— Times. 

Tue following gentlemen were last week elected Fellows of 
Brasenose College:—Mr. John Davies Davenport, B.A., of Balliol 
College ; aud Mr. Walter Horatio Pater, B.A., of Queen’s College. 
Mr. Davenport obtained a first class in mathematics at Moderations, 
Easter Term, 1860, and also in the final examination, Michaelmas 
Term, 1862. He also gained the senior and the Johnson University 
Mathematical Scholarships in 1863. This gentleman’s remarkable 
success offers ground for the belief that he will one day be a distin- 
guished ornament of his University. Mr. Pater Obtained a second 
class in classics at the final examination, Michaelmas Term, 1862. 

On Saturday the 6th inst. the first stone was laid of a new chareh 
in Kensington, to be called St. George’s, Campden-bill. Notwith- 
| standing the severity of the weather, a large number of the clergy and 

laity of the parish and neighbourhood were present. The chureh will 

occupy a commanding position, and be a very handsome structure, 


affording accommodation for 1,500 persons. 


SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDs.—We are compelled by press of matter 
to postpone till next week our article on this subject. 


‘ 


SCIENCE. 

ANCIENT Troy.—At the Archzological Institute Mr. Parnell read & 
communication received from Mr. Frank Calvert in reference to the 
site of ancient Troy. Mr. Calvert has recently thoroughly examine 
he remains on Balli-dagh, near Bomnabashi, which, according to the 
general hypothesis, is the site of ancient Troy, and is of opinion from 
circumstances which were fully detailed that they belong to an epo? 
much later than the well-built Homeric Troy. His belief is that here 
was situated the ancient Gergis, a city whose geographical position 
has never yet been determined. Its name is not mentioned, and i 
may, therefore, be inferred that it did not exist contemporaneously 
with Homeric Troy. Gergis was finally destroyed by king Attalas 
me Pergamus, who incorporated its territory with that of Novam 

ium. 


POCKE r Maps. —Pocket articles are very commonly found to be 
exceedingly cumbersome and not always very useful. The two pocket- 
maps enclosed in a common letter envelope which we have receiv 
from the publishers, Messrs, Williams & Norgate, are the very acme 
of perfection of what a pocket article of their class should be. One ad 

| &geographical map, the other a map of the stars. Both have the 
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arctic and antarctic, or more properly the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres in circles. The map of the world is ‘given as well on the 
Mercator’s plan, and the astronomical map is also given in a similar 
manner in squares parallel to the zenith. By the simple but ingenious 
device of turning over and down of one portion upon the other the two 
hemispheres of the maps can be viewed continuously as upon a globe. 
Mr. Carrington, the eminent astronomer, is the designer of these most 
simple and useful maps, which no one will be without who has once 
geen them. 

Locomotives ON STeEep INcLInges.— We recently noticed experi- 
ments proceeding under the superintendence of Mr. Fell, C.E., in the 
hill country of Derbyshire, with a view of testing the efficiency of a 
particular system for enabling locomotives, specially constructed, to 
ascend a series of inclines of 1 in 12. We now call attention to the 
late performance of one of Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, & Co.’s ordinary 
tank locomotives on the San Paulo Brazilian railway up an incline of 
lin10. A letter has been forwarded to the Correio Paulistano of the 
18th December last, signed by most of the influential inhabitants of 
Santos, who bear testimony to the successful trial trip on the first 
section from the seaport of Santos to the foot of the Serra, the ascent 
of which has to be made to give access to the interior of the province. 
This, Mr. Brunlees, the engineer in chief, has determined to accom- 
plish by the aid of four inclines of 1 in 10, each about a mile in 
length, stationary engines being fixed at the summits of the inclined 
planes. On the 10th December, when the locomotive and train 
had arrived at the foot of the Serra, the locomotive was detached and 
ascended the first incline, as far as the passing-place in the centre of 
it, with great ease, and the coming down was effected apparently 
with great security by the aid of the break power attached to the 
engine. 

CoMPENSATION OF TEMPERATURE.—In a paper read at the Man- 
chester Philosophical Society, by Mr. G. V. Vernon, an inquiry was 
made into the question whether excess or deficiency of temperature 
during part of the year is usually compensated during the remainder 
of the same year. The mean monthly temperatures for 92 years for 
Greenwich were made use of—namely, from 1771 to 1862. The 
difference between the mean temperature of each month, and the 92 
years’ average for the same month, was found for every month during 
the year, and the figures were collected into two columns, according 
as they were positive or negative ; the result showing most distinctly 
that, if the temperature is above or below the average during part of 
the year, it by no means follows that the converse holds good during 
the remainder of the year. The variations below the average reached 
their maximum value during the period 1781 to 1791, every year brt 
1781 being below the average. From 1841 to 1851 there was only 
one year below the average, and from 1851 to 1861 only two years 
below the average. 

Stone Cetr in THE Drtrt.—Mr. John Lubbock, F.R.S., has given an 
account of a stone celt embedded in the boulder-clay or drift of the 
Island of Lewis. The spot where the celt was found was origi- 
nally covered with peat from three to five feet in depth. This 
had been cut away for fuel, leaving exposed the understratum of 
boulder-clay which there overlies the gneiss throughout the greater 
part of the island. It was found about fourteen inches below the 
surface; and the kind of stone of which it is formed is not 
to be found in the island. The edge of the celt is sharp and quite 
perfect, and the whole surface, if not actually polished, is smooth. 

SpecTRuM ANALYSES OF MINERALS.—Mr. E. Reynolds of Dublin has 
been applying this method to the examination of refractory minerals 
in order to obtain the characteristic spectra of the metals contained in 
them. The author employs a peculiar form of gas-jet. He has 
hitherto been unable to find any traces of rubidium or casinm in any 
Irish minerals, but thallium was found in three specimens of copper- 
pyrites from different portions of the Knockmahon mines, near Bon- 
mahon, in Waterford, and in one specimen of the same mineral from 
Ballydehobb mine, co. Cork. The amount of the metal present in 
every case was extremely minute. 


Tue Potrer’s New Dryinc-cnamMBpEer.—The injury to health by 
exposure to great changes of temperature in carrying the pottery to 
the drying-rooms, has long been one of the greatest evils complained 
of. Very simple and effective drying-rooms have recently been intro- 
cluced at Messrs. Minton’s works, at Stoke, and at those of Messrs. 
Liddle, Elliot, & Co., of Dalehill, upon a plan which not only removes 
the attendant evils of the drying-process on the workmen and boys, 
but at the same time facilitate the operation. The principle of their 
plan is a rotatory cylinder, which in one case is placed vertically, and 
in the other horizontally. Both are fitted with shelves and enclosed 
in a chamber furnished with flues, so that a uniform heat is main- 
tained at all parts. The cylinder is subdivided into several sections, 
and is easily turned as required by the hand of the mould-runner. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FIXING AGENT.—Hyposulphite of soda in solution 

has been hitherto the common fixing agent. Sulphocyanide of ammo- 
remy ~ likely to supersede it. It is said to be a superior means, and 
that with it a faded positive picture will be unknown. The source of 
ae cyanide of potassium is the thick tarry liquid remaining after the 
Separation of the free ammonia from gas liquor. 
Wc: — MatcnEs WITHOUT PuHospHorvus.—Dr. Hoffmann, in the 
‘ S tveport of the Chemical Products at the late Exhibition, notices 
the comprehensive labours of Wiederhold, from which it appears that 
Tomine. good quality may be made with chlorate of potassium and 
Li aed aa: = lead, a result that may prove most valuable if attain- 
oi saree industrial scale, not only by the elimination of phosphorus 
wt. ary grounds, but because it would liberate for agricltural 
+ Poses & large quantity of bones now consumed in the preparation 
of free phosphorus. - 

KHOE- PEGGING MACHINE.—This invention is so American in cha- 

ee that we need scarcely say it is one that has been patented on 

cwsber side of the Atlantic. Tt consists of an awl, peg-driver, and 

a & SSiached to a spindle, and so managed by mechanism, that by 
‘Siow on the spindle a hole will be made in the shoe to receive 
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a peg, while a peg is driven into a hole made by a previous blow, and 
a peg cut from the peg-wood, to be driven in at the succeeding descent 
of the spindle. 


Sitverine Guass.—M. Adolphe Martin, Professor of Physics at St. 
Aarbe, has described a new process for silvering glass, without heat, by 
means of sugar partially changed into glucose. 


New ZEALAND Exuisition.—A Commission has been issned by the 
Governor of New Zealand for inquiring into the products of that 
country, and such products and manufactures of other countries, as 
may, in the opinion of the Commissioners, be eminently calculated 
to be useful in the development of the colony. 


Tne Merric System.—An important paper has been read on the 
Metric System, at the Society of Arts, by Mr. Samuel Brown, F.S.E., 
Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


TuE selection of music performed at the second concert of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, on Thursday week, presented several speci- 
mens of more than average interest ; and the performance was 
altogether such as to maintain the high and special character 
which this institution has long since earned for itself. The late 
Samuel Wesley’s motett for double choir, “ In exitu Israel de 
LEqypto ;” Mendelssohn’s cantata “O Sons of Art,” and his 
“* Military Overture,” would of themselves have sufficed to give an 
interest to a concert which however possessed other claims to 
notice. 

The English school of Church music, which was raised to so great 
a height by the works of Purcell, Gibbons, Croft, and their suc- 
cessors, has gradually declined, until it now exists only in the past. 
Among the last of our native musicians who endeavoured to main- 
tain the national reputation in this respect, were the late Thomas 
Attwood and Samuel Wesley. Attwood was a man of refined 
taste and cultivated skill, and many of his anthems and services 
are of great beauty and merit. From his instructor, Mozart, 
Attwood derived that feeling for suavity of melody and rhythmi- 
cal symmetry which were marked characteristics of the great 
German composer. But these very qualities engrafted on the 
church style are sometimes productive of an effect almost as 
anomalous as that of a Grecian portico applied to a Gothic building ; 
and it is impossible to avoid feeling that Attwood’s church 
music, beautiful as much of it is, wants that breadth of style and 
that rugged grandeur by which the earlier church music produced 
its chief effect. The late Samuel Wesley, on the other hand, with 
a much more desultory training and inferior technical skill, had a 
greater bias towards the true ecclesiastical style in music. His 
early predilections for the works of Bach, of which he was the 
pioneer on English ground, gave him that inclination towards the 
contrapuntal style which is the basis of all that is grand and 
sublime in church music. Samuel Wesley produced many pieces 
both for the Catholic and the Protestant service, most of which 
compositions, we believe, still remain in manuscript. Among the 
best known of his works in this school is the motett performed at 
Mr. Leslie’s concert—a piece containing much elaborate skill and 
science, and an unquestionable feeling for the severe church style. 
It may be urged that this school, like Gothic architecture, has been 
so thoroughly wrought out that nothing but reproduction remains, 
Even if this be true, however, it may be questioned whether 
the other higher branches of the art will be cultivated to 
perfection where this solid basis is lost sight of Even in 
that volatile capital Paris, church music has always been more 
or less cultivated simultaneously with the most brilliant periods of 
secular art. Lully, the founder of French opera, was almost equally 
celebrated as a church composer ; and, in later times, Lesuer and 
Cherubini composed nearly as much for the church as for the 
theatre. In Italy the neglect of the church school of music led to 
the frivolities which are frequently observable even in the greatest 
of Italian dramatic composers ; while in England the same cause 
is doubtless one of the reasons why we have lost our place among 
musical nationalities. 

Our cathedrals not only no longer produce any successors to 
those great men who formerly placed English church music on ® 
level with the best foreign schools, but there is also a we! to 
substitute in their services the most weak and vapid of modern 
imitations for those masterpieces by which alone the art is worthily 
represented. Great value and interest, therefore, attach to the 
opportunities afforded by Mr. Leslie’s concerts of occasionally hear- 
ing such works, and of being reminded that, although we no longer 
have, we once had, a real school of English musical art. Mr. Leslie 
would do well, in future concerts, to introduce some specimens of 
anthems of both Attwood and Wesley, as the best of recent repre- 
sentatives of a school which appears now to be extinct among us. 
Wesley’s Latin motett, which has led us into these remarks, is a piece 
of elaborate fugal counterpoint, bearing frequent traces in its short 
phrases and reiterated imitative passages of a study of Palestrina’s 
works, mixed occasionally, however, with climaxes and points 
dorgue belonging to a more modern period. Notwithstanding 
this anomaly of schools and periods, the motett is a masterly 
piece of vocal counterpoint, and justifies a desire to hear 
some of the English services and anthems of the same 
composer. Mendelssohn's cantata is one of the 
instances of the readiness with which his genius met any sudden 
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demand. It was composed, to words by — — 
meeting of the German-Flemish %, horal Festiva 2 vane wae 
1846 : but, notwithstanding the fugitive po pon rorectie 
piece was pro luced, it has that permanent value ane : cre Pot 
belongs to the lightest efforts of genius. The num ero ‘9 
voices, however, at Mr. Leslie’s performance, was os . 
balance the effect of the accompanying brass instruments. ; x 
Military Overture, originally written (1524) for the band 0 a 
German watering-place, and afterwards arranged for a ony! 
band, although the least elaborate of its author s overtures, is ful 
of brilliant writing and melodious beauty. It is, however, litter 
for open-air than for concert-room performance. In this piece, as 
in the accompaniments to the cantata, the band of the meats 
Fusilier Guards, under the direction of Mr. Charles Godfrey, - 
evinced a high degree of musical training. The vocal music was 
further relieved by Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata (“‘ Moonlight” ), 
correctly, though somewhat hardly, performed by Mr. Dann- 
reuther. As usual at these concerts, there were various part-songs 
and madrigals, the most interesting of which was that by Weelkes, 
“ As Vesta was” (A.D. 1600), an admirable example, in which the 
quaint formalism of the period is so tempered by freshness of 
melody that it can scarcely ever become obsolete. It would be 
unjust to omit a word in praise of the excellent singing of Miss 
Westbrook and Miss Whytock, who gave the “ Quis est homo 
duct, from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” so admirably as fully to 
deserve the vehement encore which they obtained. At the second 
concert, on March 17th, Madame Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Herr Pauer are to appear, and the selection is to be from the 
works of Handel, Leo, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
and other composers, 

The last Monday Popular Concert, which was devoted to a 
commemoration of Mendelssohn’s birth, consisted entirely of a 
selection from his works, including his posthumous string quintet, 
in which is one of the most profoundly expressive “ adagio” move- 
ments to be found in modern music. Mr. Hallé was the pianist on 
this occasion. At the next concert an interesting novelty is to be 

roduced—a sestet, by Mozart, for stringed instruments and two 
ae 

Mr. Macfarren’s new comic opera, “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
was produced at the Royal English Opera, on Thursday, with 
complete success. We reserve our notice of the work until next 
week, 








Lorp Lynpuvrst’s furniture, comprising some fine marquéterie, 
plate, and china, his pictures and mansion in George-street, Hanover- 
square, are advertised for sale by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Wood. 
The same firm will sell a fine collection of pictures by modern artists, 
the property of the late Mr. 8. G. Fenton, on Feb. 20th. They com- 
prise—Christ Stilling the Storm, by J. Martin; a Lake Scene, and 
The Evening Gun, by Danby, A.R.A.; Sunday Morning, by R. Red- 
grave, R.A.; Waiting for the Ferry, by C. Branwhite; the Gulf of 
Spezzia, and a Glen Scene, by G. E. Herring; the Village School- 
master, by T. Brooks; the Academy for Discipline in the Use of the 
Fan, by A. Solomon; a View at Douglas, by E. Duncan; two Land. 
scapes, by R. Wilson; a Card Party, by J. Gilbert; the Sport Inter- 
rupted, by E. Verbeckhoeven ; and a Duck and Ducklings, by Madame 
P. Bonheur. 

Messrs. Curistre will also sell in March the collection of the late 
Mr. F. P. Rickards. Among the mosf€ remarkable are the following 
pictures :—The White Doe of Rylstone, by G. Landseer; Morte 
d’Arthur and the Parting of Arthur and Guinevere, by J. Archer, 
R.S.A.; a Recollection of the Alps, by T. Creswick, R.A. ; Story of 
Defoe, by E. M. Ward, R.A.; Ulysses and the Syrens, by F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A.; Winter, and a Breeze on the Downs, by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A.; Isola Pescatore, by J. B. Pyne; Mendicant Friars, 
by T. Uwins, R.A.; Tivoli, by W. Wyld; and specimens of Leslie, 
R.A., Hardy, Cave Thomas, Dobson, A.R.A., Linton, Solomon, E. 
Nicol, Schlesinger, A. Johnstone, J. Wilson, jan., Vickers, Anthony, 
and J. M. W. Turner, R.A. The drawings include—Feeding Chickens, 
by Topham, and an Interior, by Hunt, both exhibited at the Art- 
Treasures at Manchester ; Going to Market, by P. F. Poole, R.A. ; 
Gleaners, Warwick Castle, by Barrett, from the Bernal Collection ; 
a River Scene, with Boats, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., engraved in Coxe’s 

Social Day ;"” the Place de la Concorde, by D. Cox. 

THE promoters of an exhibition of Mulready’s works hope to be 
able to complete their arrangements by March next, and solicit infor- 
mation as to where any of his pictures, drawings, or sketches are to 
be found. The exhibition is to be held at the South Kensington 
Museum, where the s scretary may be communicated with. 


Mr. Dycr —— ‘ , , 
ened ges regret to learn, has been obliged by illness to 
juish the hope of ever finishing the frescoes in the Queen’s 


bing-ro i P i 
Ro hg-room in the Houses of Parliament. He has restored to the 
Exchequer the 


King Art! 


‘ur remains to be depicted by seme other hand 


Mr. Mactise is encace 
[ACLISE is engaged upon a picture representing the scene in 


«e re ~ 7? = oh tn > ‘ . 
“ _— in which Richard Coour de Lion and Robin Hood are sup- 
> neet 1a . : " : 
em mee , It is a subject well calculated to display Mr. Maclise’s 
ular excellences, and is j t hibiti tl 
¥ is intended for the next exhibition of 
1€) ’ of the 
Royal Academy, 
Mr. Leicuron has completed a design for 
Carrara marble, inlaid wit 
to be erected to the me 
cemetery at Florence. 


a sarcophagus of white 
h black, in the style of the “ Renaissance,” 
mory of Mrs. Browning, in the Protestant 


THE pictures in the Bridell Gallery at Bevois Mount House, South- 
ampton, will shortly be exhibited in London, previous to their being 
brought to the hammer, Amongst them is “ The Coliseum by moon- 





sums advanced to him on account, and the story of 











light,” which was in the International Exhibition, and a picture repre. 
senting a scene from Spence ors * Faéry Queen, 

Tue Fringe Arts QuARTERLY REVIEW gives in its last number cata. 
logues of the pictures belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
of the drawings of Nicolas Poussin in the Royal collection at Windsor, 
The same number contains also excellent articles on “ Modern Etching 
in France,” and on Horace Vernet and his works. 

On the 17th of March and the two following days, the fourth annna} 
Congress of the Institution of Naval Architects will be held at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts. There will be two meetings each day, 
and papers will be read on the principles of naval construction, prac. 
tical shipbuilding, steam navigation, and the equipment and manage. 
ment of vessels for merchandise or war. 

THERE is now in Deptford Dockyard a model, constructed in the 
year 1558, of the yacht built for Queen Elizabe th. The model is in 
excellent preservation, and recently came into the possession of Mr, 
Brown, of the dockyard, at the sale of the effects of a deceased nava) 
officer. 

Tir exhibition of the British Institution was opened to the public 
on Monday last. 


Tite Lord Chamberlain summoned a meeting of theatrical managers 
on Friday, relative to the recent accidental burning of the Columbine 
at the Pavilion Theatre, and put two questions for consideration to 
that body—first, with regard to covering footlights, and, second, with 
reference to rendering dresses uninflammable. In reply, the managers 
strongly deprecated any interference by the Legislature, and it was 
stated that all lights were at present protected, but that the dancers 
would get over the guard in order to be close to the lights for the sake 
of producing a better effect, and that the last victim ha 1 been 
repeatedly warned against the practice to which she was addicted, 
but in vain. As regarded uninflammable solutions, they could not be 
applied to silks or satins, or muslins with gold or silver work on them; 
besides which, there were no means of compelling the ballet-girls to 
have their underclothing also rendered uninflammable. The Lord 
Chamberlain then called attention to the question of ingress and 
egress at the theatres, suggested by the late awful occurrence in 
Chili. He was told by the managers that the Olympic, which had 
been specially mentioned, could be emptied in seven minutes, and that 
the egress from Drury Lane was the best in London. The Lord 
Chamberlain then said that it would be his duty to send them a cir- 
cular on the subject of lights, and also as regarded exits, impressing 
upon them that the public would hold them responsible for future 
accidents. 

A curtovus item is now going the round of the Parisian press. It 
states that, in a piece by M. Maquet, called “‘ La Maison du Baigneur,” 
just brought out at the Paris Gaité, a novel and startling effect thrills 
the audience every evenjng. A ponderous moveable ceiling, in a room 
from which one of the characters is unable to escape, gradually 
descends by machinery, until the unhappy captive is crushed to death 
beneath its weight, like the victim in one of Edgar Poe’s ghastly 
stories. This writer, in all probability, derived the “sensation” from 
the old story of the cell, which grew less day by day, as recorded in 
the histories of the Inquisition. 

A commitrer has been formed for the purpose of inviting the 
officers and members of the Royal English Opera to become sub- 
scribers to a testimonial intended for presentation to Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison on their approaching retirement from the man- 
agement of the Royal English Opera, over which they have jointly 
presided during eight seasons. 

Tue Haymarket Theatre was closed on Tuesday evening in consé- 
quence of Mr. Sothern’s inability to perform, he having fallen from 
his horse and dislocated his collar-bone. Though the accident was of 
a very painful character, Mr. Sothern is, we are happy to say, in a fair 
way towards recovery ; but it will be a few days before he can resume 
his professional duties. Other entertainments have meanwhile been 
substituted. 

A MORNING performance of Faust was given on Monday, ‘¢in com- 
pliance,” as the bills announced, “with numerous requests from 
families residing at too great a distance from the metropolis to visié 
the theatre conveniently in the evening.” 

Avner, the composer, was seized with a giddiness a few days 28% 
and fell down, striking his head against a marble chimney-piec® 
Happily he has sustained no serious injury, and so far recovered from 
the fit that he was able to do the honours of a dinner party invited to 
celebrate his eighty-second birthday. 

At the request of the Communal Council of Vienna, the direction of 
the Imperial Opera of that city is having a metallic curtain mant- 
factured, for the purpose of separating the audience part of the theatre 
from the stage in case a fire should break out. 

THE representations at Paris of Rigoletto and Faust have, during 
the month of January, brought in no less than 140,500fr. In order 
not to arrest that unusual flow of success, the administration of the 
Théatre Lyrique has decided not to perform before the 1st of next 
month M. Gounod’s new opera, which was announced for the 20t 
instant. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


REDUCTION OF THE BANK RATE. 

It is difficult to follow the course of the money market with the 
power possessed by the Bank Directors. Aided by the paymen® 
into the revenue department, they now possess good balances, 
this, with the quieter aspect of things out of doors, has ena 
them to reduce the rate to 7 per cent. The alteration was aung@ of 
on Thursday, as soon as the Court rose, but the probaWfew 
the reduction had oozed out on Tuesday and Wednes 
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bets of two to one on the Stock Exchange having been made in 
favour of the event on Wednesday morning. The market, through 
the influx of the West India specie, and the narrowing of engage- 
ments owing to the prospects of continuous war, has decidedly 
become easier ; but it is the opinion of sound-thinking men that 
with the terms out of doors almost the same as at the Bank, the 
authorities of Threadneedle-street have been a little precipitate in 
their movement. Still it must be confessed that if their policy is 
to be regulated by the ordinary rule of supply and demand, they 
perhaps required business, and this was the only line left open for 
their adoption. At the same time, anything that will tend to 
mitigate the strain which has been so long pressing upon the trade 
and resources of the country should be received with favour, 
particularly as there are symptoms of the late rabid speculation 
having exhausted itself. 

We must not, nevertheless, consider ourselves out of danger, for 
the present lull may be only temporary, and we may hereafter find 
the drain revive in full force. Fluctuations strong and numerous 
must continue to take place in the terms for discount and general 
accommodation ; but very pleased shall we ourselves be to see 
that they are on the right side. It is perfectly evident that our 
trade with the East, with Egypt and Brazil, leaves such a balance 
against us that we shall have to make remittances to cover it 
throughout the greater part of the year. But if we can get over 
the dreary season—the opcn ng of the spring up to March, when 
the easterly winds so long prevail and arrest the arrival of the 
vessels with gold from Australia, then a permanent turn may take 
place. The commerce of the North of Europe, which is, in reality, 
large, has received so important a check in consequence of the 
events in Schleswig, that capital will be entirely drawn from those 
channels, and will be concentrated here till affairs experience a 
marked alteration. Whilst this state of hostilities lasts there will 
likewise be less pressure upon the Bank of France, and any exports 
to Mexico will be limited in a great degree to actual necessity. 
Under these circumstances prospects will be more satisfactory ; 
but it must be remembered that the metamorphosis is merely 
transient, and that appearances may soon rapidly vary. 

The supply of money, and the position of the rates for the 
present, have quite changed since the announcement from the 
Bank, and the brokers and jobbers profess to be so full that they 
cannot lend on any terms in the later hours of the day. This is 
wholly different to what it was last week, when almost everybody 
asked 8 per cent., and it was a favour to get the business transacted 
a shade lower. Then both in the open market and at the Stock 
Exchange there was a rush for assistance ; latterly it has dimi- 
nished, and now we find that ample margin exists for operations a 
quarter below the new Bank minimum, and instead of the ternis in 
Capel-court be ing 6 and 7 per cent., they have receded to between 
4} and 5$ per cent. It is hardly correct to say that the 
influx of the West India and California specie which was 
delivered on Wednesday could have occasioned this sensible relief ; 
but it may, however, have partially accelerated it. The stores 
held by Messrs. Rothschild & Co. may have been brought into 
play, and this is very probable, looking to the accumulation they 
have made from the late arrivals, and the Bank returns issued on 
Thursday night showed that the bullion and the reserve are again 
advancing. Whilst these things are taken into consideration it 
should not be forgotten that payments for ordinary dividends are 
augmenting, not only in the case of banks but also other pnblic 
companies, those for railways having yet tobe distributed. The 
financial power of the country very speedily develops itself, and it 
requires little monetary movement now either to initiate a rise or 
@ fall in the general rate. The consequences are, as we have said 
on previous occasions, that the Bank Directors being able to see 
more behind the curtain than the great body of the public, suit 
their policy according to perspective circumstances. 

_ The money market will now be in a rather unsettled state. 
Bankers and brokers will scarcely be in a situation to tell how to 
shape their course before the beginning of next week ; but for the 
instant they have been saved from any alterations in their terms 
aa the allowance of deposits, and will till the rate falls lower, the 
Special arrangements being as before, 5, 54, and 6 per cent. 
according to the period. Although we ourselves do not expect to 
See it, we shovl1 not be surprised to find the directors encouraging 
the downward movement, since it is principally through this course 
they can obtain business. By this means they may obtain a little 
increase of transactions at first ; but it will not go on expanding as 
acwve competition will set in, and they remain in as dull a state as 
a A The Lombard-street houses and the discount houses will be 

© to cut into them as they have before, and it will not be any 
attraction, except to very old customers, to go to the Bank. The 
Struggle for business is increasing, as we predicted it would, and 
the several new companies bri hi g wgetic measur 
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bullion may be attracted from France, Holland, and Germany ; but 
though this might be the case for some short period, a reactionary 
cause would soon set things again in a terrific muddle for all interests. 
However, let us hope that the rates of discount may yet rule lower, 
and that the money-market may escape from any future very 
serious revulsion. 

The mania for public companies has not yet quite died out, but 
there is less activity exhibited in the manufacture of enterprises 
than existed a few months ago. Symptoms are every now and 
then manifested of a desire to revive the flagging embers of specu- 
lation, but they do not succeed except in cases where positive 
“rigging” the market is the bold plan adopted. The Stock 
Exchange Committee have at length become alive to the impolicy 
of allowing this state of things to progress, and therefore they have 
passed a resolution requiring that all new companies shall issue at 
least one half of the number of shares, constituting their nominal 
capital, and shall call up not less than ten per cent. of the amount 
of such shares, before being entitled to the privilege of being 
quoted on the official list. Such a stringent law as this has 
naturally interfered with several undertakings just introduced, and 
which proposed to do banking business and Credit Foncier business 
with a large nominal capital but a small issue of shares. It will 
likewise prevent “rigging,” by which large losses have been 
incurred, and if the Committee will only be true to themselves, 
they may purge the house from a large amount of dirty dealing. 

The law should, however, not be made ex post facto in its opera- 
tion, but should be applied solely to new undertakings that may 
yet be introduced. The resolution is most salutary, and as it will 
be immediately incorporated with the regulations of the house it 
will be duly recognised. We shall not now so frequently see 
jumping premiums of 4, 6, and 8 per cent., and they will in future 
range from 2 to 4 per cent. even in the best class projects. The 
“manufacture” of companies and the “rigging system ”—vide 
Australian and Eastern Steam Company—has been overdone, and 
the sooner the evil is corrected the better. 








Arter the Bank Court broke up and the rate was reduced to 7 per 
cent., only a very moderate demand for money was experienced. It 
was the same out of doors, with very little variation from the official 
minimum. 

TuE amount of gold sent into the Bank on Thursday was £40,000, 
Previously the purchases had been £250,000, and £150,000 was 
withdrawn. The silver market has become flatter, because the remit- 
tances to India will not increase for the present. 

Tue dividend of the International Finance Company will be 13s. 
per share, or at the rate of 25.per cent., and the balance carried 
forward will be large. 

Tuere is no truth in the rumour that the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company is about to increase its capital. 

Tur fands continue to fluctuate chiefly through political influences. 
Consols were last quoted 90} to § for money, and 914 for the Account. 
Foreign stocks and shares were generally better, but no great 
activity. 

Tur Bombay rate of exchange by the present mail shows another 
movement of 1 per cent. in favour of this country, and the demand 
for silver has proportionably subsided. 

Tur Northumberland and Durham Coal Trade Committee published 
their annual report on Monday. The committee state that the past 
year has been one of much depression, so far as the coal trade is con- 
cerned, and that depression has been aggravated by the unfavourable 
position of other branches of industry, the combined consequences of 
which, except towards the end of the year, upon the coal trade are 
manifest, and in their nature unavoidable. They are indicated accord- 
ingly in the results of the year 1863, which are as follows :— 





London. Coastwise. 

Tons. Tons. 
1863 oud mt 3,153,189 2,921,312 
 —_— 8,224,280 2,866,329 
Decrease 71,100 Increase 54,983 

Foreign. Total. 

Tons. Tons. 
1863 bes sa 3,797,397 oh ui 9,871,889 
1862 Sed wis 4,044,181 esa «» 10,134,790 


or 


Decrease ... 246,784 Total decrease ... 262,901 


Thus to the coast alone there has been during the year just closed a 
small increase of vend, while to London and to foreign countries the 
shipments show a decrease. 

On Wednesday the Master of the Rolls gave judgment in the case of 
the Catholic Publishing Company, on a petition by Mr. Spalding, the 
papermaker of Drury-lane, claiming about £3,000 against the Com- 
pany, for an order to wind it up. His Honour found the Company 
liable for £1,100 odd upon part of the claim in respect of paper sup- 
plied to the Company ; but disallowed the rest. He refused to give 
an order to wind up the Company, whose difficulties, though great, 
might be surmounted ; but if the sam of £1,100 was not paid to the 
petitioner or into Court by the 10th of March he would be disposed to 
make an order to that effect after again having the case mentioned on 
the 11th. 

Tue Board of Trade have reported to the House of Commons that 
the Bills relating to Railways in the United Kingdom ask authority 
for new companies to construct 2,264 miles, and existing companies 
835 miles—in all 3,099 miles of new railroads. There are also 66 
miles of deviation lines proposed. 









































































































































































































REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON.* 


Amonast the early statesmen of the North American republic, 
none is entitled to a more prominent place than the subject ot this 
biography. In breadth and comprehensiveness of view, 1m political 
sagacity, and in foresight, he far surpassed all the contemporary 
politicians of his own country. Talleyrand, indeed, is reported to 
have said that he had known nearly all the distinguished men oi 
his time, but that he had never known one, on the whole, equal to 
Hamilton. He was, in a greater degree than any one else, the 
author of the constitution of 1787, and was subsequently the fore- 
most member of Washington’s cabinet. His life, therefore, em- 
braces the history of the constitution, and of the difficulties through 
which the infant republic struggled into a vigorous existence. 
Upon the regard of Englishmen, Hamilton has peculiar claims, 
for although he took an active part in the war of independence, 
he never ceased to hold England in affectionate respect. He 
avowed his belief that our constitution was, upon the whole, the 
most perfect that the world had ever seen ; and, while he was quite 
aware that nothing but a republic was possible in the United 
States, he seems to have had but a very imperfect confidence in its 
permanent existence. The whole cast of his mind was that of the 
best kind of Englishman. And, during some of the most impor- 
tant years of his life, it was the favourite taunt of his political 
antagonists, that his course was warped by partiality for this 
country. Confessedly the ablest political writer whom the United 
States have produced, his essays in the Federalist may still be read 
with profit by all who wish to understand the views of those who 
founded the constitution of the United States. His personal 
character both commanded respect and inspiredesteem. His sense 
of honour was high and delicate. He never stooped to flatter 
mobs, or to pander to the prejudices of the hour. In an epoch 
of revolutionary turbulence he maintained his self-possession with 
unswerving firmness. And although his untimely death prevented 
his attaining the highest dignity in the state, he was, beyond all 
doubt, the man to whom the best minds in America turned as 
their acknowledged leader, after the death of Washington. 

Alexander Hamilton was descended from the illustrious Scottish 
house of the same name. He was born in the West Indian island 
of Nevis, and began life in a merchant’s counting-house. Dis- 
playing, while yet a boy, those powers as a writer for which he 
was afterwards so conspicuous, he was sent to the grammar-school 
of Elizabeth’s-town, in New Jersey, and subsequently to King’s 
College, New York, in order to acquire the elements of a liberal 
education. While he was a student at the latter institution, the 
rupture took place between England and her Colonies. The young 
student threw himseif with enthusiasm into the popular cause. He 
wrote letters to the newspapers ; he harangued public meetings. 
But he did more. He applied himself with assiduity to the 
mastery of military science; and he owed his appointment as 
Washington’s aide-de-camp to his excellent construction of some 
earthworks on the heights of Harlem. We cannot dwell upon his 
services during thewar. It must suffice to say that his personal 
gallantry on the field was not less remarkable than the ability 
which he displayed as the chief of the general’s military cabinet. 
To Hamilton, Washington entrusted the preparation of his most 
important state papers ; upon Hamilton Washington relied for the 
execution of his most confidential missions. Only once, until the 
rupture of their relations as general and aide-de-camp, was the 
thorough harmony of their intercourse broken. Hamilton was 
warmly interested in the fate of the unfortunate Major André, and 

seems to have thought that Washington listened far too much to 
the dictates of stern policy, and far too little to the inspirations of 
_ generous and chivalrous feelings, in consigning that gallant officer 
to the gibbet. It is probable that the coolness which this engen- 
dered led to the least creditable act of Hamilton’s life — his obsti- 
nate refusal to accept Washington’s apology for a display of 
temper into which he was betrayed under momentary 
irritation. Relinquishing his position as aide-de-camp, Hamilton 
served with his regiment during the remainder of the 
war, and then directed his attention with remarkable 
success to the practice of the law. He commenced his career at 
the bar by pleading a cause singularly adapted to the display of 
his great talents, and in its circumstances curiously characteristic 
of the Punic faith which even thus early in their career was a 
wre J on of the new Commonwealths. The treaty with Great 
ain had secured an amnesty for acts done during the war of inde- 
scone a eanchag caebcbecde wap eh oy wkerer ne 
gs espass, by persons who had left their abodes in 

eng gy of the invasion of the enemy, against those who had 
za in the possesion ofthe premises during the evil war. Under 
ree an i n was brought by an American citizen against 

a British subject. The question at issue was, whether the law of 

, ws . as, ther the law of 

a of New York could overrule the obligations of the Con- 

e eration. The State judges were not then chosen by popular 
election ; and Hamilton succeeded in convincing them that 
State in the Union could alter or abridge the Fo le al A oe - ~~ 
treaty with England. Excite henedinene gies era y bh nin 
viel ngland. Excited public meetings denounced the de- 
cision as an act of judicial tyranny, but the days of mob rule had not 
yet arrived. The most cultivated and thoughtful men in America 
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had not then retired from the polit ical arena ; and in spite of popular 
discontent the judgment was carried into effect. With equal suc- 
cess he opposed and defeated a proposition to confiscate the pro- 
perty of loyalists by a State ordinance, in defiance of a stipulation 
in the treaty, that no person should suffer loss or damage either in 
person, liberty, or property on account of the part he had taken in 
the war. But the “rowdy” element was already coming into 
existence in the capital of the Empire State; and it was only by 
the manly remonstrances of his principal opponent that the more 
violent demagogues were prevented from challenging the intrepid 
champion of justice and forcing him to fight them in succession, 

His success at the bar, great as it was, did not divert his attention 
from polities. <A crisis was rapidly approaching. The original 
articles of confederation had been so drawn as to guard with the 
utmost jealousy the independence of each State. There was prac- 
tically no central authority ; nor could the most essential acts of 
Government be performed without the assent of the representatives 
of nine States. Even during the struggle for national existence 
the centrifugal had so far preponderated over the centripetal 
forces at work in the new state, that Washington did not hesitate 
to ascribe more than half his difficulties and perplexities to 
the weakness of Congress. To such an extent indeed had that 
body dwindled away under the contempt to which its powerless- 
ness had consigned it, that when in December, 1783, the com- 
mander-in-chief came to resign his trust into the hands of the 
country he had saved, only seven States, represented byabout twenty 
delegates, took part in the ceremony. If this was the case during 
war, matters were not likely to improve in time of peace, when no 
external danger compelled the States to act in some degree of 
union, from the instinct of self-préservation. It soon became 
obvious that the Confederacy as then constituted was fast breaking 
up ; for the authority which nominally presided over it was unable 
to meet its engagements or to fulfil any of the ordinary engage- 
ments of a Government :— 


‘< Between 1781 and 1786, Congress had made requisitions on the 
States for more than ten millions of dollars, and less than two and 9 
half millions had been received by the public treasury. The interest 
on the debt, the necessary estublishments for the safety of navigation 
and commerce, the payment of civil officers at home, and of the diplo- 
matic service abroad, all remained equally unprovided for. The Con- 
gress of 1786 declared, in the most solemn manner, that the crisis had 
arrived when the people of the United States must decide whether 
they would preserve the public faith or not. Under the pressare of 
this appeal, the States seemed inclined to grant to Congress the power 
of levying a national impost, provided they could all agree to the 
arrangement ; but New York held out obstinately against it, in spite 
of the efforts of Hamilton. The old difficulties with regard to the 
treaty were also still in existence; and when Mr. Adams, as Minister 
at the Court of St. James’s, demanded why the British garrisons had 
not been withdrawn from the military posts in the West, he was 
assured that, whenever the United States should manifest a real 
determination to fulfil their part of the treaty, Great Britain would be 
ready to carry every article of it into complete effect. It was, more 
over, found impossible to conclude treaties of commerce with foreign 
nations, as there was no security for their provisions being execu 
by the several States. In a word, the government of the Union was 
fast falling into contempt abroad and at home, and it became evident 
that, if it did not perish from its own internal weakness, the least 
accident or convulsion might sweep it entirely away.” 


Hamilton, who had long seen the necessity of a far more inti- 
mate Federal union with a controlling central authority, now 
found his opportunity. He took advantage of the meeting of a 
congress of delegates at Annapolis, for the consideration of the 
internal commerce of the Union, to propose the convocation of @ 
general convention to ctiscuss the position and prospects of the 
United States. The convention met with the sanction of Congress, 
and under the presidency of Washington. After prolonged debates, 
in which Hamilton took a commanding share, the convention ag? 
to recommend to the people of the United States the adoption of that 
constitution under which they subsequently lived and prospered for 
more than seventy years. It was confessedly a compromise ; it was 
far from meeting the views of Hamilton, who would, amongst other 
things, have had a President and Senate elected for life ; but still it 
was far more his work than that of any other man. Before, however, It 
could become law, it was requisite that the assent of nine States 
should be obtained. There was everywhere a vehement opposition 5 
but appeals to local jealousy and party prejudices were in the en 
overcome ; and the victory was mainly due to the masterly aa 
masculine reasoning of the Federalist, to which Hamilton was the 
principal contributor, although he was ably assisted by Madison 
and Jay. 

Washington became chief magistrate of the newly constituted 
state. One of the first acts was to appoint Hamilton Secretary 
of the Treasury, and entrust to him the arduous duty of restoring 
order to the finances of the United States. The country was 
burthened with the debt which had accumulated during the wat of 
independence, and for the payment of which no provision had yet 
been made. It was without a revenue, the means of collecting 00% 
or a system for regulating the expenditure. After an obstl 
struggle with the tendency to repudiation, which showed i 
thus early, and with the popular impatience of taxation— e 
minister at last accomplished the task which had been set D 
him. But his difficulties were not at an end. The wat between 
France and England haying broken out, the position of the 
States became one of great delicacy and difficulty. A consider# 
party were in favour of taking sides more or less openly 
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France, and. they had the countenance of Thomas Jefferson the 
Secretary of State. Restless, violent, intriguing, fond of abstract 
litical. notions, and with a French love of political systems— 
this man was naturally prone to sympathy with the Jacobin 
Government in Paris, and to a bitter but petulant hostility towards 
England. The President, however, who shared neither his ex- 
erated love for France, nor his hatred for her antagonist, was 


aggera S - - : = 
determined to maintain an impartial neutrality between the belli- 
gerents. In this course he had the firm and constant support of 


y; and together they successfully 
neutralised the Gallican tendencies of the foreign minister. But 
although defeated, Jefferson and his partizans were not abashed. 
Through the press they overwhelmed, not Hamilton alone, but 
even the illustrious President, with scurrilous vituperation. The 
former they ventured to accuse of pecuniary malversation— 
a charce from which he triumphantly vindicated himself; while, 
incredible as it may seem, one of the organs of this party actually 
went so far as to describe Washington, on the very day which 
closed his presidency, “ as the man who is the source of the 
misfortunes of our country !” 

Hamilton had retired from office to his practice at the bar, some 
little time before Washington vacated the Presidential chair. He 
was not allowed, however, to remain long in retirement. In 1798 
the high-handed conduct of the French, who subjected to capture 
all neutral vessels and their cargoes, if any portion of the latter 
was of British fabric or produce, rendered it probable that the 
United States would be involved in war with that power. Mea- 
sures were at once taken to raise an army, and Washington, 
who reluctantly accepted the command, appointed Hamilton 
his principal lieutenant. War was, however, averted, although a 
reconciliation was not arrived at without a humiliating compromise 
of the national dignity by the President, who was evidently jealous 
of the growing influence of Hamilton. To this jealousy was mainly 
due that division in the Federalist party which, at the ex- 
piration of Mr. Adams’s first term of office, led to the elevation 
of the anti-Federalist, Jefferson, to the Presidential chair. It led, 
indeed, to far more—for it broke up altogether the only party which 
has ever seriously endeavoured to stem the democratic tide in the 
United States. Hamilton was profoundly dispirited at the pros- 
pect which he saw opening before his country. Writing to Gouver- 
neur Morris, he spoke of the Constitution as a “ frail and worthless 
fabric,” and coneluded by asking, “ What can I do better than 
withdraw from this scene! .~ Every day proves to me more and 
more that this American world was not made for me.” 

His career was nearer to its conclusion than he thought. It had 
been his fate at the bar, as a soldier, and as a politician, con- 
stantly to cross the path and defeat the ambitious projects of the 
able, but unprincipled and unscrupulous Aaron Burr. This man 
was now Vice-President, but he would have been President had not 
Hamilton interfered to prevent the Federalists from supporting 
him against Jefferson. He determined to rid himself of an antago- 
nist whom he hated and feared. A letter written by a Dr. Cooper 
to a newspaper, in which it was said that Hamilton had expressed 
a despicable opinion of Burr, furnished the pretence for forcing the 
great statesman into a duel. The issue was fatal to Hamilton, 
who fell mortally wounded on the 11th July, 1801, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age. When the result of the encounter was known 
everything was forgotten but the great services and high qualities 
of the wounded man. “ And never since the death of Washing- 
ton has any event produced so universal an expression of sympathy 
on that continent as the untimely and lamentable end of the great 
Federalist.” By murdering Hamilton, Burr destroyed his own 
Political position. He became an object of universal execration in 
the United States, and found but little favour as an exile in Eu- 
rope. When he- requested an interview with Talleyrand he 
received from the prince, who was an old friend of Hamilton’s, a 
reply which is a perfect model in its way :—‘‘ The Minister for 
Foreign Afftirs will be happy to see the late Vice-President of 
the United States; but M. Talleyrand thinks it due to Colonel 
Burr to state that he always has the miniature of General Hamilton 
hanging over his mantel-piece.” It only remains to add, that Mr. 
Riethmiiller has produced an interesting biography of a man in 
‘very way worthy to be better known than he is in England. He 
has judiciously compressed his materials ; and tells us what we care 
to hear, without entering upon details of American politics, which 
Would be repulsive to the general reader. He has a strong sym- 
pathy with his hero, and makes the reader thoroughly feel and 
understand his many great qualities. 
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THACKERAYANA.* 

Mr. THzoporE Taytor has made haste to collect together, 
from a great many books, reviews, magazines, and newspapers, 
both English and foreign, all those personal anecdotes of the 
late Mr. Thackeray which have passed current during his lifetime 
po raper any contradiction, and are either accredited by respect- 
= pets ar or confirmed by what he expressly said of him- 
~-» Oh irequent occasions, in his own published writings and 
reported speeches. We are glad to be able to commend the 
discretion and propriety with which this compiling work has 
en performed. The memoir now before us contains but one 
Passage tu which Mr. Thackeray could have reasonably objected if 
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J.0.H 52, eatin from his characteristic speeches, By Theodore Taylor, 


he had seen it in print. Even this brief and sympathizing mention 
of a domestic affliction which is well known to have befallen him, 
but to which nobody would have alluded in his presence, ought, in 
our judgment, to have been omitted, for the sake of those who 
survive. But, with this sole exception, the compiler has strictly 
refrained from noticing any private affairs beyond those incidents 
which Mr. Thackeray himself chose to relate in his frank and 
gossiping literary style, and others which have, since his death, been 
recorded to his praise by such privileged acquaintance as Mr. 
Dickens, Mr. James Hannay, and Mr. Shirley Brooks. It was, 
therefore, quite unnecessary for Mr. Theodore Taylor to announce in 
his preface that he “ had some peculiar means of acquiring informa- 
tion for the purpose of this sketch.” He may well have had some 
peculiar facilities for testing the accuracy of stories already made 
public with respect to Mr. Thackeray, and he may, in the arrangement 
of dates, or by references to half-forgotten magazine and newspaper 
articles, have got some assistance from persons formerly connected 
with Mr. Thackeray, and likely to remember the main facts of his 
career. If Mr. Taylor has had any peculiar advantages of this 
kind, in his task of research and compilation, we think he has 
made a fair use of them, and we commend him for not having at- 
tempted an original biography, which must be left to Mr. Thackeray’s 
literary executors, with the consent of his family, at some future 
time. This volume does not pretend to be an original biography. 
So much the better :. we should not lightly forgive the impertinence 








of any unauthorised writer who should pretend to execute an 
original biography of Mr. Thackeray within the first month since 
he was laid in the tomb. As it is, we may thank Mr. Taylor for 
extracting, arranging, and reprinting a variety of passages in the 
fugitive literature of the last thirty years, which help to illustrate 
Mr. Thackeray’s genius aud character, as well as the place he 
has held amongst his contemporaries. This is not only a legitimate, 
but a serviceable and acceptable work. It has been done by Mr. 
Taylor with much greater success than could have been expected 
in so short atime. While we applaud his diligence and care, we 
are not displeased to find that he tells us scarcely anything more 
of Mr. Thackeray than what might be gathered from a number of 
periodicals and other publications, which have long been out of 
date, and which Mr. Taylor has taken the pains to explore. He 
has recovered these loose and scattered materials from the obscurity 
of the back files on dusty and unfrequented library shelves. He 
has connected them together, for the most part, with a very slender 
commentary, in which he judiciously refrains from needless 
eulogies upon Mr. Thackeray, but speaks of him with a respectful 
appreciation of his personal and literary merits. The book would 
perhaps have been more complete if it could have included some no- 
tice of what has just been so worthily said of Mr. Thackeray byseveral 
of our most popular men of letters, in the Cornhill and Macmillan’s 
Magazine ; but their testimonials may perhaps find place in a second 
edition, along with the memoirs written by Mr. Hannay and Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, the articles in daily and weekly newspapers, the 
correspondence of M. Louis Blane in Le Temps, and other recent 
contributions to this literary memorial, which are introduced by Mr. 
Theodore Taylor at the end of his volume. 

Many of these Thackerayana will be read with much interest, 
in their collected form, even by those who have somewhere or other 
met with them before ; and while they certainly do not contain 
much, if anything, that is new to print, they contain a great deal 
which will be new to the majority of readers—at least of the 
younger generation. It is only for middle-aged men to remember 
the time when they read Mr. Thackeray’s earliest writings in the 
current numbers of Fraser. And it is only for the Cantabs of 
1829 to remember his editorship of a local journal entitled The 
Snob, which he carried on, jointly with his friend Mr. Lettsom, for 
some two or three months of that year. Nor is it probable that 
any except the veterans of the London newspaper press can now 
remember the brief existence of the Constitutional, a daily paper 
of which he was the Paris correspondent in 1836. For our own 
part, we remember tolerably well every one of his literary per- 
formances since 1837, but we are indebted to Mr. Theodore Taylor 
for our first reading of one or two of his jeux desprit in the Cam- 
bridge University Snob. There seems, indeed, to be no particular 
reason for charging him with the authorship of that queer parody 
on the Cambridge prize poem, which is entitled “Timbuctoo.” But 
we may well ascribe to his pen the mock advertisement of “ An 
Essay on the Great Toe, with the Nature and Properties of Toes 
in General ; with many sagacious Enquiries why the Great Toe is 
biever than the Little, and why the Little are less than the Great.” 
This is evidently an imitation of the mock advertisements in the 
Tatler and Spectator, with which Thackeray must have been familiar. 
Nor can we doubt that it was the future author of the “ Yellow- 
plush Papers” who c yntributed to the Snob such a queer specimen 
of Malaprop language, as the letter of Mrs. Ramsbottom, which 
is reprinted in this volume. As it is probably unknown to all but 
his college contemporaries, we may quote the greater part of it, 
supplying between parentheses a conjectural interpretation of some 
of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s blundering allusions. She addresses the 
editor of the Snob, and tells him what she has experienced since 
she came to Cambridge “to enjoy the satiety (society) of the 
literary and learned world.” 


«¢T have the honour of knowing many extinguished persons. I am 
on terms of the greatest contumacy with the Court of Alderman, who 
first recommended your weekly dromedary (hebdomadal) to my 
notice; knowing that I myself was a great literati. When I am at 
home, I make Lavy read it to me, as I consider you are the censure 
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f and children. 
re is not much wit in this sort of thing, but it shows, as well 
as the “ Statement of Fax relative to the Late Murder,” that, when 
a student at the age of eighteen, the writer had already taken a 
fancy to amuse himself with these droll errors of orthography, which 
he was afterwards fond of inventing in the characters of Charles 
Yellowplush and Jeames of Buckley-square. 4 his trick was one 
which he may have learned from Dean Swift, who very often 
indulged in it. We have passed over Mr. Taylor's scanty account 
of Thackeray's education at the University, and pr viously at Christ’s 
Hospital. It consists of little more than a record of the dates. 
He was heir to a fortune of £20,000, left by his father, the Secretary 
to the Revenue Board at Calcutta, who died when Thackeray was 
but six years old. As he had ample leisure and could choose his 
own profession, he went to learn German at Weimar. His letter 
about Weimar and Goethe, appended to Mr. G. H. Lewes’s “ Life 
of Goethe,” is here transferred to Mr. Taylor’s volume. 
We next find him as an art student living in Paris. Concerning 
this period Mr. Taylor borrows a paragraph or two from atl old 
article in the Edinburgh Review, and he mentions, among the young 
French artists who were companions of ‘Fhackeray’s youth, the 
name of M. Louis Marvy, who some time afterwards came to 
| London and published a series of engravings of English landscapes, 
for which Thackeray wrote the descriptive notices. 


ees 
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; We now arrive at the supposed beginning of his connection with 
Fraser's Magazine. Mr. Taylor is inclined to think it was in 1834 


b 
but as none of the distinctive signatures of “ Michael Angelo 


Titmarsh,” “ Fitz-Boodle,” “ Yellowplush,” and “Lancelot Wag- 
staffe,” had then been adopted, he is unable to identify any contri- 

bution of Thackeray’s earlier than 1837. He gives us, instead of 
this, a little gossip about Dr. Maginn, to whom, it seems, Thackeray 
once lent £500, to release him from the Fleet Prison. ‘The Paris 


- correspondent of the Morning Post has supplied one or two anec- 

ef dotes of Thackeray’s life at Paris in those days, when his pen was 

oy chiefly occupied with art criticism. In 1836 he returned to London, 

and resided with his stepfather, Major Carmichael Smyth. They 


had been encouraged by the reduction of the new spaper stamp duty 
to stake the fortunes of the family on a project for establishing a 
new daily paper. The Constitutional and Public Ledger, with 
Laman Blanchard for editor, Douglas Jerrold for theatrical 
critic, and Thackeray for Paris correspondent, lived but a few 
months. It is said that not only Major Carmichael Smyth, but 
Thackeray himself, lost by this unsuccessful venture almost all that 
they possessed. Mr. Taylor does not, indeed, take any notice of the 
statement which was current after the publication of “The New- 
comes,” that a large part of Thackeray’s paternal inheritance was 


| lost by the failure of something like “ The Anglo-Bengalee Bank.” 
It is certainly not our business to inquire into these transactions. 
: Yet we may be allowed to say that the private misfortune which 
L obliged Thackeray to work hard for his living was a great public 

benefit. We do not suppose he would have exerted himself so 


much for fame. Mr. Taylor hints, almost as a matter of course, that 
Thackeray was somewhat pressed for money during 
at Paris in 1837, when the Constitutional had failed. 
Thackeray himself, with that manliness and 
always characterised him, did not shrink from avowing, at a later 
day, his temporary embarrassment on that occasion. His “ Paris 
Sketch-Book” was dedicated to a French tradesman, who had not 
only forborne to press the author for payment of a bill, but offered 
to lend him a moderate sum to go on with. As Mr, Thackeray grate- 
fully acknowledged, in this public manner, the kindness of his 
creditor at Par an be no harm in putting this incident into 
his biography. ‘ 
am could an, however, long have had any difficulty in finding a 
; 2 © earn a sufficient income by the exercise of his acknowledged 
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“The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” was published in Prager in 
1841. In 1843 he visited Ireland, and in 1844 he made q 
trip to the Levant, for the purpose of writing two little hooks, 
the “Irish Sketch Book,” and the Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo,” which gained considerable popularity. It was, however, 
by the establishment of Punch, in 1841, that he was enabled, 
as “ Our Fat Contributor,” to win the favour of a wider circle of 
readers than he had ever before addressed. We should reckon 
“ Jeames’s Diary,” and “ The Snob Papers,” to be the first of his 
productions which assured the decided success of his literary 
career. He was now fairly on the road to prosperity. He removed 
his household to Kensington, and, as a purely honorary distinction, 
became a member of the Bar. He was already busy with “ Vanity 
Fair.’ That masterly work, published in February, 1847, was 
instantly rewarded by the sudden rise of his fame and fortunes, 
But Mr. Taylor has properly forborne to mention the large prices 
which Mr. Thackeray received for each of his subsequent perform- 
ances. ‘“ Pendennis,” which appeared in 1849, confirmed his rank 
as one of the greatest of English novelists. His little Christmas 
books were not always so favourably received ; and it Was a severe 
critique in the 7?mes upon his - Kickleburys on the Rhine, which 
provoked him to retaliate with his “ Essay on Thunder and Small 
Beer.” In 1851, he started as a lecturer, following the example of 
graver authors, Thomas Carlyle for one. W e all recollect hig 
charming discourses on “ The English Humourists,” repeated not 
only in the provincial towns of this country, but in America, 
where he earned a large sum of money in that way. His lectures 
on “The Four Georges” were not delivered till 1856, In the 
mean time, he had written “ Esmond” and “ The Newcomes, 
which are usually esteemed the two most perfect works of his 
hand. “The Virginians,” composed after his visit to America in 
1856, is not yet so highly thought of. In 1857, as everybody 
knows, he was a candidate for an M.P.ship at Oxford. Ih 
Thackeray’s advancing career of literary success and reputation, 
the last important stage was his editorship of the ( ornball 
Magazine, during the first two years of its existence, hey. the 
beginning of 1860 to that of 1862. “The Adventures of Philip, 
“Lovell the Widower,” and a volume or two of “ Roundabout 
Papers,” with the unfinished tale which we are to see next month, 
will abide as monuments of his unabated power in these his latest 
rears. 
y The story of an author's life is thus to be read in the books 
whieh he has written. Mr. Theodore Taylor has nothing yer 
than thris to tell. He has, indeed, given us—no doubt con 
enough—sawe particulars about Thackeray's great-grandfat rye 
was head-master.of Harrow in the last century, and his uncle, who 
~s«’s, which few readers will much care to know. 
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LIFE OF JOHN HOWE.* 


It is now nearly thirty years since the first ¢ lition of rt 
of John Howe by Professor Rogers appeared, a d it 7 sitersiian. 
sented to us by the author without any migplerial & large 
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Howe was himself one of the most distinguish@i: ; 


divines, and for several years filled the office of chap 
great Protector. It would be only natural that we 

ourselves a rich and rare treat in the Story of the life of 
man, holding such a position, in such a time. And ; 
seriously disappointing to find the Story so meagre, Th 
tion given is still more disappointing. Howe had w 
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me to time accounts of his private and public life, * large memo- 


- 
: ' . 

rials,” says his brother Dr. George Howe, which he naturally con- 
cealed till bis last illness : 


«“< When, having Jost his speech, which I thought he would not re- 
he surprisingly called me to him, and gave me a key, and 


qaver, ~ 
stitch d up 17 a2 mul. 


tered me to bring all the papers, (which were 


‘ of small vol s), and made me solemnly promise him, 
; withstanding all my reluctance, immediately to destroy them, 
which accordingly I did; and have left me no other of his writings but 
his short sermon notes, excepting some passages in the frontispiece of 


the Buble he used in his study.” 

As we know merely the fact and nothing whatever of the reason 
whv this destruction of his voluminous personal memoirs was in- 
sisted on, it is perfectly idle to speculate on the sufficiency or 
insufticiency of any possible motives. And while it is difficult not 
to fancy that we have suffered loss by the act, even great loss, it is 
wise to consider that we are not at all sure of this, and that the 
clusters ¢ f grapes which cannot be grasped might have proved sour. 

The outline of John Howe’s life may be thus briefly sketched. 
He was the son of a clergyman, the minister of the parish of Lough- 
borough, in Lincolnshire, and was born there in May, 1630. He 
had very early in life experience of the religious controversies of 
the age, and of the painful personal consequences which accom- 
panied them. His father, appointed to his parish by Archbishop 
Laud, was one of those ministers who could not with a good con- 
science adopt the foolish antiquated ceremonies which his powerful 
patron was bent on forcing upon the Church, and he was on that 
oon expelled from his living, and went to Ireland, where 
he remained till the outbreak of the rebellion. Young Howe 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, at the age of seventeen, and 
in the following year went to Oxford. At Cambridge he came 
under the influence of Ralph Cudworth, Henry More, and John 
Smith, three of the most original and profound thinkers of the age, 
aud became a fellow-disciple with them of their master in philo- 
sophy, Plato. In 1652 he took his degree of M.A., and in 1654 we 
find him minister of Great Torrington, in Devonshire. The time of 
his settlement there does not appear to be known; and we notice a 
slight discrepancy in the statements of Mr. Rogers respecting it. 
At p. 23 we read :—“ When he first went to Great Torrington, he 
could have been little more than twenty-four years of age ;”—that 
would place it after May, 1654. But at p. 31 it is stated that 
while at Great Torrington he became acquainted with George 
Hughes, and that the friendship thus begun “ was further cemented 
by Howe's m urying the daughter of his friend. This event took 
March Ist, 1654.” This date is given again in the appendix. 


account 


piace Jia 

It is evident, then, that Howe had been settled there such a length 
of time before March, 1654, as would suffice for the growth first of 
us friendship with George Hughes, and next of his love for his 
Iriend's daughter, and for all the preliminaries of the marriage. 
Unless these processes were very rapid indeed, his settlement must 
have taken place before the beginning of the year 1654. 

M r. Rogers quotes Calamy’s account of the services usually held 
at Lorrington on the public fast-days, an account derived from 
Howe’s own testimony. It is so extraordinary an example of 
human energy on the one side and of endurance on the other, so 
striking an illustration of what the religious fervour of the age 
could carry men through, that we must quote it. It is enough to 
— all complaints of the length of religious services in our own 

ay — 
“it. He told me,’ says his biographer, ‘it was upon those occasions 
ra common way, to begin about nine in the morning, with a prayer 
“3 about & quarter of an hour, in which he begged a blessing on the 
po of the day ; and afterwards read and expounded a chapter or 
8% in which he spent about three quarters of an hour; then prayed 
ni wees - hour, preache d for another hour, and prayed for about 
for > aaa Aner this, he retired and took some little refreshment 
er . quarter of an hour more, (the people singing all the while,) 
nee ty came again into the pulpit and prayed for another hour, and 
Le haw another sermon of about an hour’s length ; and 80 con- 
te A Service of the day, at about four o’clock in the evening, with 
* Halt an hour or more in prayer.” 


_ Before March, 1657, the quiet-loving, laborious country minister 
eg Copel to Cromwell and settled with his family at 
—" ‘s ah ) the way in which this change was brought about 
the tels: vara accounts. Mr. Rogers adopts that of Calamy, 
Naber 10 re Roy being in London on business went one 
everywhere” nite all Chapel ; that Cromwell, who “had his eyes 
Sy Aadenreal — expression of Calamy’s, which is very unreason- 
of his fi ' : into a sort of reproach of the Protector), took notice 
: ‘© face and sent fcr him; that he would have him stay 


f° preach at Whitehall the following Sunday, and then another, 


dat ] 


Bond ast, Overruling all objections, insisted on his settling in 
i{ 


mndon and becoming his domestic chaplain. We really cannot 
Re alte "mystery ” in this wise choice of Cromwell, and we 
. vee i, sea at the biographer’s search after motives” for 
ad oe — a not: in the Appendix (No. 4) we learn that 
oe pi Bt 8 have been struck out of this part of the work “ not 
z irrelevant but as conveying a harsher judgment [on Crom- 
to. an subsequent study, and I hope larger charity, will allow 
Dplicd > ess.” Unfortunately, that harsher judgment” is 
Bch could me oxgrerped, in other passages which remain, and 
ration in endl got rid of by a laborious and unsatisfactory 
ace t detail. For this amongst other reasons we regret that 
‘sor Logers did not rewrite the book. 
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Howe retained his post at Whitehall after the resignation of 
Richard Cromwell, and then gladly resumed his duties as minister 
at Torrington. But it was for a very short time. Persecution 
arose and embedied itself in the Act of Uniformity, which on 
Bartholomew Day, 1662, compelled those ministers who could not 
subscribe to the terms of conformity, to quit their offices and their 
livings. John Howe was one of these “ ejected” ministers :— 


“ For several years Howe continued to lead the life of a fugitive and 
wanderer; staying now with one friend, now with another ; literally 
“preaching from house to house,” and procuring a precarious and 
slender subsistence by performing any service, however humble, of 
which he was capable. His bitter recollections of this period of his 
life seem to have suggested that brief but vivid description which he 
gave of the condition of the ejected ministers, in a document pub- 
lished nearly forty years after. ‘Many of them,’ eaid he, ‘live upon 
charity ; some of them with difficulty getting, and others (educated to 
modesty) with greater dificulty begging, their bread.” 


Five years of peace and happiness followed. In 1671, he 
accepted the invitation of Lord Massareene, of Antrim Castle, 
Ireland, to be his chaplain. The most noteworthy circumstance of 
this period of his life is perhaps the preparation of the first portion 
of his principal work, entitled “The Living Temple.” Mr. Rogers 
notes the parallel case of Jeremy Taylor, who not long before had 
enjoyed the protection of the Earl of Conway in the same part of 
Treland, and during his retirement there had written the greater 
part of his “Ductor Dubitantium.” In 1676, Howe settled in 
London again. He took almost no part in the controversies which 
went on around him, and escaped almost entirely the persecutions 
to which the Nonconformists in general were exposed during the 
reign of Charles 11. He longed for the “comprehension” which 
was then so eagerly sought by some, but scarcely hoped for it. 
From the first suggestion of it he discerned the immense hin- 
drances in the way of its realization. In 1683, we find. him 
writing an anonymous letter of consolation to Lady Russell on the 
loss of her noble husband. In 1684, he published his treatise, 
entitled, “‘ The Redeemér’s Tears wept over Lost Souls.” Persecu- 
tion of the Nonconformists became fiercer, and in the following 
year Howe went abroad with Philip Lord Wharton, and after a 
year’s travel settled at Utrecht. There, besides regular preaching, 
intercourse with eminent Englishmen, and occasional interviews 
with the Prince of Orange, we find him engaged in the singular 
and delicate business of negotiating with Lady Russell a marriage 
between two of their friends. He returned to England at the 
Revolution, and with his pen maintained those claims of his party 
to relief which were soon acknowledged by the passing of the Act 
of Toleration. Then followed attempts to unite the Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists, the bitter Antinomian controversy, 
and the controversy about “ occasional conformity,” of which we 
have not space to say more. 

Howe’s health was broken, and he gradually declined, suffering 
from several maladies, and in April, 1705, he died. Richard Crom- 
well visited him a little before his death. ‘There was a great deal 
of serious discourse between them ; tears were freely shed on both 
sides ; and the parting was very solemn.” 

Professor Rogers gives a sufficiently full analysis of the works of 
this eminent preacher, the unquestionable worth of which is sadly 
obscured by the defects and faults of his style. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that works so unreadable should ever be generally liked. The 
view of his character is, we doubt not, substantially true, but too 
eulogistic. The most remarkable feature of it was its singularly 
harmonious and well-balanced combination of various good 
qualities. But after all, this is not the sort of character that moves 
the world. The world insists on specialities. And it is by the men 
who have specialities that the work of the world is done. 








DR. CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW POEMS.* 


Dr. Mackay in this volume has given us two very distinct 
epochs or formations, as it were, of poetry ; one redolent of the 
thymy valleys and myrtle-shadowed rocks of Arcadia, echoing 
with the golden lute of Apollo and the choirs of nymphs ; and the 
other harshly resonant with the clang and roar of city life and the 
wail of the heart-sore and abandoned in our modern Babylon. In 
the first, we have set before us the mystery of the Eumenides 
—‘“the pleasant Fates, the Furies ;” we hear the regrets of the 
Olympian gods at their final departure from earth ; we witness the 
Semele-like judgment on the nymph Acantha, who loved Apollo 
for his power and splendour only ; we are called to the bench with 
Apollo and Silenus to pass judgment on the two very notable 
culprits, Marsyas and Midas ; we sympathize with Proteus alone 
upon the melancholy shore, who 

‘¢ Studied with full mind and faller heart, 
Till he became a world, all worlds containing.” 


We greatly applaud “ the moral of the strain” in the verses entitled 
“ Bacchus and Evanthe,” in which we are taught that Silenus and 
the noisy satyr-rout which accompanies the wanderings of the wine- 
god are permitted by him as warning examples of inebriety and 
debauchery, while he, in his own example and influence, personifies 
the power of cheerful temperance and innocent exhilaration. 
Other subjects, such as the lament of Sisyphus over his unavailing 





* Studies from the Antique, and Sketches from Nature, By Charles Mackay, 
author of “ Egeria,” ‘“‘The Salamandrine,” &c, London: Virtue, Brothers, 
1364, 
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his merry mockery of the 





dad a7 oe 1 ae “a 
The story of Iarchus and his rings, as told in the life of Apollo 


ai . ’ : om 

nius of Tyana, is effectively moralized: and not needlessly to 
yan y mora | 
multiply specimens, the story oi Admetus. 


<¢ ADMETUS. 


«¢ Admetus, king of men, uprose at morn, 
Unrested, unrefreshed, and vigil-worn, 
And called his councillors and trusted friends, 
His skilful fashioners of means to ends, 
To aid him in the darkness of a doubt, 
And clear a pathway to the light without, 
And disentangle the perplexing chain 
Of public peril that oppressed his brain. 


{ He talked—they talked ;—but from their talk upsprang 
. Nor aid, nor cheer, nor aught but wordy clang, 

And windy argument. He smote his head, 

Despairing of their help. ‘ Begone!’ he said, 

‘ And I will pour the story of my grief 
To one whose wisdom shall afford relief— 
A youth whose lightest word or idlest thought 
Reveals more judgment than the years have brought, 
To greybeards such as you, who never learn 
A new eX} erience, and refuse to turn 


Out of the ancient ruts in which you toil 
To evener paths across untrodden soil.’ 
*¢¢ Who and whence comes this wonder of the land ?’ 
Said one whose place was at the king’s right hand ; 
*‘ This marvellous boy, whom eye hath never seen, 
Except the king’s, and in whose soul serene 
Wisdom hath found her throne ?’ The king replied, 
| Cheerily, calmly, and forbore to chide— 
‘ A shepherd-boy, as fair as morning light, 
a Who tends my flocks upon the mountain height— 
' My servant and my friend.’ Each looked at each, 
, And said, with glances eloquent as speech, 
‘The king is crazed; much care hath driven him wild.’ 
. Admetus understood them ; but he smiled 
; Contemptuous, and went forth from them alone, 


To the bleak moorland and the mossy stone, 
Where oft at sunrise sat the shepherd-boy, 
To gaze upon its light, as if ’twere joy 
And duty both in one, to hail and bless 

: Its first faint radiance in the wilderness. 


“ os * Admetus found him, facing the full orb, 

Drinking the rays as if he would absorb 

The sunshine, till it pierced through all his frame, 
And lit his human flesh with heavenly flame. 
Divine he seemed, but sad; his eye of fire 

Shot sparkles of unsatisfied desire, 

As t’ward the sun he turn’d; but when he saw 
The king approaching, and the love and awe 
That mingled in his face, a smile benign 

Lit him all over. ‘ Friend and master mine, 

I’ve thought of thee the long, long summer day, 
And grieve to quit thee—for I must away— 
Back to my native home. But tell me now, 

O king, with care and sorrow on thy brow, 

And countless councillors to aid thee ever 
Through all the tangled mazes of endeavour, 
Why hast thou sought me—me, a shepherd youth, 
Poor and unknown, to guide thee to the truth 
Thy courtiers cannot find?’ Replied the king, 

‘ Because I found thee fruitful as the spring — 
In modest wisdom, charity, and love, 

And all the virtues of the gods above; 

And more than all, because when I would choose 
To take unto my heart, and never lose, 

A friend, indeed he must be man of men, 

Of lion heart, dove eye, and eagle ken— 

A man, whatever be his rank or birth, 

By Heaven predoomed to sanctify the earth. 
Such have I found thee, herding on the hill 

My sheep and beeves; and such I find thee still, 
Nobler in poverty and mean estate 

Than all the kings who enter at my gate.’ 


ee ‘ True friend of man, and searcher of the heart,’ 
! teplied the shepherd-boy, ‘ though I depart— 
rT: My penance done—and seek my heavenly bowers, 
*o Know thou hast harboured, in his-evil hours, 
A banished god. Admetus! close thine eyes, 





: 

| Lest thou behold, this day, without disguise, 

; . Apollo in his glory, and be slain 

t >.. , e . . * 
Kf By the too fatal splendour, veiled in vain, 
3 To save from dedm, pronounced since time began, 
, The too presumptuous and unhappy man 












Who'd gaze upon the gods! ’ 
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Admetus knew 


That a god spake; and kneeling in the dew, 
Covered his reverent face ; while from afar 

A voice came floating from the morning star, 
Which said, in words that seemed to wave and roll 
In seas of music through his listening soul— 


* Admetus! 


king of men! when evil days 
Afflict thy spirit, turn thy hopeful gaze 


To judging Heaven, and know that thou shalt find 
Friends in the gods, for friendship to mankind!’ ” 


Although we prefer, as a rule, to read Grecian fables in the 


original Greek literature, yet there can be little doubt that it isa 
better use of them to be so moralized for us than galvanized bya 
modern poet who endeavours to fling himself into the position, 
and assume the feelings of an ancient Greek, overlaying the 
original creations with the entirely new sentiments to which recent 
times have given birth. In the latter part of the volume are many 
lyrics noticeable for that honest, fearless, manly tone of feeling, 
and that spirit of personal independence, for which the author of 


‘“ A Good Time Coming,” 
minor poems of a like ¢ 
among the crow 


song 


“John Littlejohn,” and many other 
escription, is deservedly conspicuous 
rs of the present day. 


NOTES OF A CRUISE IN H.MS. FPAWN* 


Tue author of these Notes informs us that he did not intend 
to write a book; but for all that, we have one; and a very 


sensible and inter sting book too. 


H.M.S. Fawn was sent, appa- 


rently, on a kind of roving commission among the islands of the 


Western Pacific, with various objects in view. 
or pavage Island O called by Cr 
demeanour of its inhabitants . 

Tistiiil and ] “A 
Cutuila, ana nere, 
tianity is professed. 
esteemed occupations of all classes. 


physically of magnificent appearance. 


hough polygam 


War is still O 


After visiting Mid 


rin Cook from the ferocious 
amoa Manu’a, they arrive at 
is practised, a kind of Chris- 
» of the chief and most highly 
The people are described as 

The author, indeed, asserts 


with confidence, that in no part of the world could so many stal- 
wart, handsome men be found among a similar number of people, 
The women are nice looking, and have good strong figures, but 


cannot generally be 
hibiscus flowers in the 


y. They wear wreaths of scarlet 
iair, which they cut short and powder with 


lime, for the purpose of turning it to a reddish purple tinge, which 


is the fashionable colour. 
consideration in Samoa. 


The sex is treated with the greatest 
The author says :- 


“ We saw several women sitting quietly in their canoes while their 
cavaliers swam alongside, towing them through the surf, not because 
they are at all less at home in the water than their husbands and bro- 
thers; as we saw this afternoon when a large number of girls 
alongside were as often swimming about laughing and talking fir 


about half an hour at : 
which they are constantly upsetting. 


time in the water as sitting in their boats, 
Their lives are held to be 


too valuable to be sacrificed pn the death of their busbands, # 


is the case in some parts of Polynesia. . 


It may seem incredi- 


ble to our fair sisters in England that a young lady arrayed inn 


other garment but a 


nat tied round her waist should look handsomely 


dressed ; but could they see these Samoan belles enter the circle in 

their full evening costume, with their coronets of nautilus shell, and 
| scarlet hibiscus, and their necklaces of red and yellow flowers, | 

believe they would admit that their appearance is highly imposing 


* 
Although some of the natives who profess Christianity have 
| seized afterwards the first favourable opportunity of relapsing into 
heathenism ; although night dances of a very questionable ¢ 
racter, and which savour both of superstition and mystery, art 


still practised, yet they have the 
villages where the missionary has his principal residence 4 
schools. They were hospitable and courteous; indeed, Mr. 
says, a nation of gentlemen; exceedingly ceremonious all 
in their intercourse with each other; and far superior in 00 
to many of the “rude vulgarians” 00) 
quarters of the world. The population of Tutuila is about ~~ 
Apia and Upolu were also visited by the Fawn, where, amon 
other curiosities of natural history, Mr. Hood made inquire so 
the habits of the ou-ou, or great cocoa-nut-eating crab, whic 
ascends the trees, and having thrown down the nuts, hus 

| on the ground, and re-ascending with the nuts throws ; 
again to break them, generally breaking them at the first atte is 
but if not successful, repeating the operation until the objec 
attained. There are some two hundred Europeans settled here ; 
principal trading establishment being that of Mr. Kurs 
Hamburgh consul, who exported from Apia, in 1861, neat 
hundred tuns of cocoa-nut oil. Amongst other objects ¥ 
Fawn was charged to accomplish was to exact the payment 
of 33 tuns of oil, imposed by the colonial government, 80 
understand the case, at the instigation of a commander 
ships, upon the queen 
island Uea, under circumstances which in our opinion justify 
Hood in characterizing the transaction as a gross and outragey 
imposition, It appears that Delaney, a British subject, having 
some goods in a schooner that was wrecked, had the imp" 
assess his loss at £600, the goods not being in the general es 
valued at more than £10. The first mentioned amoun 
cruel and unjust exaction, was ordered to be recovered Ui 


Her Majesty’s 
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* Notes of a Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn, in the Western Pacific, im the 
/ By T.H. Hood, Edinburgh; Edmonston & Douglas, 1963. 
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of the guns and rocket-tube of the Fawn ; with the penalty of 
nearly a year’s whole produce of the island upon the people of Uea, 
pecause one or two of them had appropriated a few dollars’ worth 
of goods found floating about the reef. All the Kuropeans on the 
island condemned the injustice of the proceeding as loudly as the 
native authorities themselves did, it being proved to the officers of 
the Fawn that the man had actually opened a store with the very 
oods returned by the natives, and those left in his vessel, which 
were brought off for him, and had sold them to these people, whom 
he represented as savage robbers. The fine, it is stated, was at last 
reduced to a demand for twenty tuns of oil; and as the com- 

lainant had not thought fit to furnish the requisite casks, not 
more than half this quantity was eventually shipped on board. The 
officers of the Fawn were thoroughly ashamed of their position, 
and it can only be hoped that their representations will have the 
effect of relieving the hospitable and humane islanders from the 
remainder of the impost. In. other matters, Mr. Hood declares 
that the outrageous wickedness of the white man must form the 
greatest difficulty with which all missionaries and religious teachers 
have to contend. With regard, nevertheless, to the missionaries 
themselves, instead of working together amicably for the benefit of 
the heathen population exclusively, much time is lost, and much 
bad feeling caused, both among native converts and themselves, 
by disputes concerning religious dogmas which the heathen 
mind, utterly unaccustomed to scholastic subtleties and 
ecclesiastical controversies, entirely fails to appreciate. The 
practical duties enforced by the founders of the Christian 
religion, its humane spirit and elevated views of the nature and 
destiny of man, the consideration due to women, and the proper 
education of the family, form, of course, the primary objects proper 
to be laid before the purblind intelligence of uncultivated races ; 
not its abstruse doctrinal mysteries, or its polemical divinity, or 
even our favourite Protestant denunciations of “the poor Pope.” 
We cannot undertake to follow the Fawn throughout her interest- 
ing cruise, as detailed by Mr. Hood, or to describe the various 
islands at which she touched in her voyage; but though he does 
not profess to give us entirely new information respecting these 
places, neither does he weary us with many repetitions of what we 
were previously acquainted with, while both on ethnological and 
geological topics he brings forward some views well worthy of con- 
sideration. In relation to the latter, the following passage is both 
striking and suggestive :— 


“Mr. Hall and other philologists may yet arrive at conclusions from 
further acquaintance with the various idioms which will afford more 
satisfactory proofs of the relationship existing between the descend- 
ants of the barrow-raising Scythians of North America, the 
Japanese, and the Polynesians; and possibly some evidence may 
yet be obtained to show that there is reason to believe that the 
woolly-headed Tasmanian, the remnant of the aborigines of New 
Zealand, said still to exist on the west coast of the middle island, 
the savages of the Andaman Islands, and those of the mountains 
of Borneo and Java, may be the scattered descendants of a race 
that inhabited part of the great central continent, the fabled Lauka 
of the Brahmins, the blood of some of whose prehistoric races still 
runs strong in the veins of the Melanesians. Weare aware that the 
present arrangement of land and sea is far different from that of 
ancient days. So frequent and great have been the changes, that the 


different aspects of the surface of the globe are beyond the power of | 


our imagination to picture during the various long epochs that have 
passed since the comparatively late geological era, when the ptero- 
dactyle winged its solemn flight over the land and sea tenanted by 
the giant saurians; and we are equally unable to conceive what scenes 
will be displayed hereafter, for the forces which have effected those 
changes still give evidence of their ability to produce convulsions as 
great; and we see preparations going quietly and steadily on for the 
reproduction of many of the most imposing features of the present 
Continents perhaps on a grand scale. One can well conceive that the 
Scenery which will be displayed to the view of the future inhabitants of 
the continent, which will perhaps again lie fair in the tropical sun, where 
the blue Pacific now washes the shores of countless islands, will in 
grandeur and beauty far surpass any of the present lands. Geolo- 
oN now generally entertain the idea, first broached by that eminent 
clay Professor Ansted, that the Himalayas existed as a chain of 

“ands, and were elevated into their present lofty positions by the 
Same convulsions that raised up the steppes of Siberia, Tartary, and a 
ane _ of Europe, and submerged the great continent of the 

"| «, One whose previous existence is marked by the Laccadives, the 
oe Chagos group, and the coral islands in the Indian Ocean, 
Arch, " uy connected Sumatra and other islands of the Indian 

pelago with the Malay Peninsula.” 


we ap architectural remains, consisting of the ruins of 
obtained uildings and circles of stones, composed of materials not 
tradition mn from distafit localities. As to their origin, all 
Ber “ples the natives regarding them as the work of their 
epths Lr agen who fished up the very islands themselves from the 
sion Island — These are found in various places, Ascen- 
vy a arapi, and Easter Island, which Mr. Hood explored : 
groundatie 7 many interesting particulars respecting them, with 
the waite : rawings of the most remarkable. At Easter Island, 
taining PH are evidently erections for a religious purpose ; con- 
enacted na statues of their gods or deified kings, one of which 
Norfolk adiean har ae feet in height and nine feet in diameter. 
Were toed id , ~ its new inhabitants from Pitcairn Island, who 
Sesiiaie om rer from ae of compassion by oe British 
of their peat adhe. the author’s attention ; and his report 
é and prospects is upon the whole favourable. 








any pictures embellish the work. 


| 





TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS.* 


Mr. Durron Coox has here presented us with a very readable 
and agreeable narrative, in which there is plenty of interest; inci- 
dent, and mystery. The incidents are striking enough; our sym- 
pathies are interested in the right direction, and the necessary 
mystery, though not of a harrowing or overpowering description, is 
sustained with considerable skill, and solved in a manner which, to 
say the least of it, is certainly eccentric. In the “Woman in 
White,” Mr. Wilkie Collins doubled one of his characters, making 
one of them in appearance the exact duplicate of another, in order 
to produce certain effects otherwise undiscoverable by the reader ; 
and to the adoption of this ruse he was doubtless led by the success- 
ful jugglery exhibited in Dumas’ novelette of the “ Corsican 
Brothers.” Other writers have also availed themselves of similar 
factitious aids in the development of a story. Mr. Cook has 
adopted another modification of the same idea, by dividing his 
hero, so to speak, into two branches—father and son. In almost 
every work of this kind, as in a case at law, there is a wrong-doer 
and a sufferer. The wrong has to be righted; and the sufferer to 
be comforted. Upon the author’s management of this case, in 
which he acts the parts of both plaintiff and defendant, jury and 
judge, in which he has to show not only what justice demands, but 
also what equity permits, depend in a great degree his welcome 
and success with the general reader. In the story before us we do 
not find everything as it should be, either in the conduct of the case, 
or its issue. As regards the administration of ideal justice, its failure 
may safely be certified on the ground of insufficient retribution 
to the wrong-doers ; one of whom, after running through a flourish- 
ing career of successful fraud and selfish dissipation, dies from 
the effects of a broken leg, caused by a drunken cabman ; and the 
other, one of the principal characters of the story, and the villain 
par excellence, whose evil machinations produce the social ruin and 
ultimately te agonising death of his innocent friend, dies of an appa- 
rently painless complaint, not unlike fatty degeneration of the 
heart, which seems to have been hereditary in his family,—but 
withont any expression of remorse, without any attempt at atone- 
ment, without any ignominious exposure. To say that such a man 
died a bankrupt is merely to indicate that he fell into misfortune, 
not that he paid a penalty. In another character, that of the 
innocent sufferer, one who ought to have been shown in the general 
issue as restored and triumphant, the author has apparently, in 
his own opinion, so far satisfied the requirements of equity, that 
this man, while bequeathing on his deathbed a partial forgiveness to 
his enemy, bequeaths also to his son a partial knowledge of the 
injuries that enemy has inflicted upon both. Having thus iden- 
titied, so far as possible, the characters, sufferings, and careers of 
father and son, they seem thenceforth to form, in an artistic point 
of view, and to the mind of the reader, one character, and to the son 
are awarded, not only participation in the trials of the father as 
the victim, but, ultimately and exclusively, the triumphs due to 
him as victor. They form, in effect, the upper and lower sections 
of one intellectual sphere, which, for general purposes, is held, and 
is usually regarded, as one and indivisible. While, therefore, the 
solution does not so violently shock natural probability, as it fails 
to satisfy art, that is, our reasonable conceptions of ideal justice 
as expressed through the medium of art creations, the author, it 
may be admitted, has used in moderation the licence he has taken. 
The only question between him and his readers is whether, by 
this peculiar construction of his narrative, as we have described it, 
he has really doubled the interest or simply divided the object. 
The following is a bare outline of the story: Bryan Tredgold, son 
of a Cornish lieutenant, William Moyle, and Richard Gifford are 
three fellow-clerks in the office of a wealthy and eminent city firm, 
Gifford being head clerk and Tredgold the youngest and last 
comer. Frauds are discovered in the books ; Moyle, a betting, 
dissipated man, is really the peculator ; but he and the head cler 
conspire to fasten this charge upon Tredgold ; Gifford being thereto 
instigated by jealousy of Bryan, in consequence of discovering the 
existence of a mutual attachment between the latter and his own 
cousin, for whom he himself has entertained a very decided tendresse. 
Tredgold is apprehended, tried, and, the circumstantial evidence 
being irrefragable, convicted and transported. In the meantime 
Gifford learns to his consternation the fact of a secret marriage 
having taken place between his cousin and Bryan. Overwhelmed 
with grief and trouble, the unhappy young wife gives birth to a 
son, and becomes subsequently insane, from which condition she 
never rallies. Gifford takes upon himself the charge of both, 
placing the mother in a private asylum, but the child at nurse, 
and when of sufficient age at school. Tredgold, while yet abroad, 
is falsely informed, of course by Gifford’s contrivance, of his wife's 
death, and left altogether in ignorance of his havinga son. On 
the expiration of the term of his sentence, supposed to be 
fourteen years, and having earned some gold by working at the 
Ballarat diggings, he returns and is brought into communication 
with his boy, still at school ; but he is kept, through a mistaken 
kindness, totally uninformed as to his wife’s existence and mental 





condition. Gifford, of course, has prospered during the lapse of 
these years ; married, like Richard Whittington, a fortune, and 


become head of the firm. In due time his wife dies, leaving 


an only son ; and he marries a rich and titled widow with one 
daughter, who can hardly be stigmatised” as#an encumbrance, 
seeing that she has a fortune settled upon her of eighty 





* The Trials of the Tredgolds. A Novel. By Dutton Oook, Author of * Panl 


Foster’s Daughter,” “‘ Leo,’’ &c. In three vols. London: Sampson Low & Co, 
1864, 
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thousand pounds. To her, Clare by name, oo gs a 
already appointed guardian, and her fair han e, « k. —_ 
mentally bespeaks, for his own son Herbert. In compan} bere 
this child he on one occasion pays a visit to the asylum, in w . 
Bryan Tredgold’s wife is discovered, and on the same day, nye 
suburban academy in which her boy, ignorant of the name er 
condition of either of his parents, is being educated. The chil- 
dren see each other, and despite all the apparent on ager eg 
their position and prospects, fall in love with each other. At t us 
juncture of things, Bryan, as before indicated, maxing. reaps? 
upon the scene, becomes acquainted through the SLOyi 8 c 1 hi 1€ 
existence and position of his child, and has an interview with Lim, 
without, however, discovering his relationship to the boy. ‘ ruelly 
ill-treated by a tyrannical pedagogue, the boy runs away from sch ol, 
and is soothed, succoured, and comforted as is natural by Tredgold. 
Being, however, almost reduced to penury, the latter resolves to earn 
his subsist nce as a navvy, and taking the lad with him into W ales is 
fortunate enough to meet with an early friend, who procures for them 
both employment on the works of a railway. After enjoyinga gleam 
of comfort in each other’s society, and while engaged in this laborious 


. 





occupation, Bryan loses his life by the occurrence of one of those 
frightful accidents too commonly connected with tunnelling opera- 
tions. John Moyle, a sculptor, who has attained high distinction 
and accumulated riches in the prosecution of his art, and who, 
though a brother of the fraudulent clerk, has always been a friend 
to Tredgold, hearing of the alarming accident which has befallen 
him, hurries down into Wales just in time to catch his dying 
breath, reveals to the boy Noel by the side of his dead father his 
relationship to the deceased, his real name, and other particulars of 
his life, and finally takes him back to London, and introduces him 
into his studio. Here takes place a meeting and recognition 
between himself and Clare, who visits John Moyle for the purpose 
of sitting for her bust in marble, of which she intends making a 
present to her step-father, Richard Gifford. Gifford)s splendour, 
however, begins now to be on the wane. William Moyle and he 
quarrel ; the younger Gifford having fallen desperately in love with 
Moyle’s daughter, and finally marrying her against his father’s 
express commands, thus defeating his plans with regard to his 
ward. Made aware of her affection for Noel Tredgold, the son of 
the man he has so deeply injured, and of their projected union, his 
mortification is excessive. During a panic in the money-market 
he falls into total ruin. Considerable space 1s devoted to the his- 
tory of Clement Buckhurst, another of Clare’s lovers, who comes to 
a bad end; and the character of his Uncle Alf, an ex-Indian 
officer, and now a man about town, is ably and graphically depicted. 
The author having obtained, as before remarked, a fresh starting 
place in the very midst of his story, the gradual rise of young Tred- 
gold’s fortunes, his discovery of his mother, his interview with Gifford 
while yet in the enjoyment of his wicked triumph, his vindication 
of his father’s innocence, and the moral victory he obtains over 
his base antagonist, his accession to wealth, his union with his 
beloved, and very many other events highly interesting, of course, 
to all concerned, the reader included, are treated with consider- 
able skill, and delineated in a style void of exaggeration or affecta- 
tion. The author’s descriptions of scenery are pleasing and natural. 
The subjoined passage will give an idea of his lighter mood. John 
Moyle is describing to Clare some of the figures in his studio :— 

* That colossal figure up in the corner is Alderman Bunting, the 
great soap-boiler, who died lately enormously rich. The statue’s to be 
put up in his native town with a pump at the back of it, a lamp-post 
on each side, and a drinking-fountain in front of it; but I have 
nothing to do with all that; the pedestal is not my affair. He’sa 
very ugly man, and I couldn’t make much of him; but his friends 
would have a statue of him. Yes, you're quite right, my dear, he’s 
terribly fat. I’ve made him taller and thinner than he was really, 
and they ve been telling me that I’ve nearly destroyed all the likeness 
to him in consequence. He’s not a happy subject for sculpture, but 
he was a good man, | believe, and he founded a hospital in his native 
town for dec iyed soap-boilers, and 


of him.” 


80 people are naturally very proud 


MR. MORLEY ON ENGLISH WRITERS.* 


In this, the first volume of his work, Mr. Morley follows the 
course of literature from the earliest Celtic songs down to the time 
of Chaucer. The task he proposes to himself is not a mere collec- 
tion of names, dates, and extracts. Instead, his attempt is “ to 
tell the story of the English mind.” “A chronological series.” he 
writes, “ of authors’ names with biographical dates and extracts has 
its use of course ; and so has a list of the affluents of a great river 
with their measured lengths and their distances from one another. 
_ ~; Aways: use to produce bottles of water drawn from each. 

We are told nothing of the river’s banks, or of the feeding 
grounds of its affluents ; but are left to infer what we can from the 
fact, that one water is clear, another sandy, and another contains 
clay ; if u thing is told us of the bluffs and mountain chains that 
rushing impeuunly ‘between rocky banks, ac ee 
ek ee moe Ky anks, there spread into a 
slu; marsh-land—the stream may have been 
industriously measured, but it has not been surveyed.” 
oe in FF , ' ae 

g J a or centuries, down to the days 
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of Shakespeare himself, and which are even observable in him, 


In 1265, when Dante was born, Florence, in spite of its radg 
turmoil of independence, was a great commercial centre, There 
was there that state of activity and clash of mind with mind 
which alone produces anything great in letters. It is his earlier 
and minor works which connect Dante with our literature 
transmitting, as he did, through the Vita Nuova, the fancifyj 
poetry of the troubadours and Minnesanger. The love sonnets 
ol Petrarch followed close upon Dante, and had a more powerful 
influence than his. The recital of Petrarch’s verses from tow, 
to town, it is said, clothed ragged men in silks, and brought 
the very shoemakers to celebrate their lives in rhyme. The 
Decameron of Boccaccio, a century after Dante’s birth ang 
thirty years before Chaucer, suggests the form of the Canterbury 
Tales, and gives him the knights tale of Palamon and Arcite, 
as well as suggests those of the Reeve, the Franklin, and the Ship- 
man, already existing in the French lays and fabliaur. The 
conceits of the Italian poetry gathered extreme and ridiculous 
exaggeration from the crowd of imitators who followed upon the 
great poets. The Florentine academicians established an idolatry 
of Petrarch. Every sonnet became a text for dissertations, and 
similes were found in his verse of which the poet himself never 
dreamt. About the time that this Petrarch worship was at its 
height, Surrey and Wyatt were travelling in Italy, and there 
“tasted the sweet and stately measures of Italian poesic.” The 
Italians at this time regarded the rest of the world with no very 
great favour, denominating all outside Italy “ barbarians,” and 
entertaining no love for the Englishmen whose wanderings brought 
them there. Thus they politely describe them, “ An Italianate 
Englishman is an incarnate devil.” By the days of Elizabeth these 
conceits born in Italy had reached their highest point in this 
country. With writers of inferior powers they became miserable 
absurdities ; whilst in those who were the masters, not the slaves 
of the style, they produced some of the brightest gems of our 
literature. The-* Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sydney is a good example 
of the Italian style, but the best is found in the “ Euphues,” of 
John Lyly, accused, poor fellow, of having introduced it. 

In this country the Italian influence resulted in a search after 
smart thought, to be expressed in neatly balanced language, 
—in France, in a search after mere words. There it found its 
highest expression, and saw its last days, in the meetings of the 
Précieuses at the Hétel Rambouillet. Those ladies, whose object was 
the abolition of all words that were unrefined, and the invention 
of dainty ones, had for their president the Marquise Rambouillet, 
who, disdaining her common name of Catherine, adopted its 
anagram, Arthenice. The word night-cap was too coarse for these 
critics, who substituted for it in their vocabulary “the mnocent 
accomplice of falsehood.” Conversation, under such circumstances, 
to some became difficult. One poor fellow, in perplexity, sad, 
“Devil fetch me, there’s no speaking in this house.” The satire af 
soileau served to extinguish the Précieuses, and to his wrung 
are to be traced the changes in the form of our literature at the 
time. His “ Art of Poetry” appealed to good sense against the 
faded extravagances of Italian influences :-— 


‘* Evitons ces excés—Laissons-les A I’ Italie.” 


In the early poetry of Dryden there are to be seen some of the 
worst examples of Italian extravagance. His “ Tyrannie Love 
has an angel’s sword “all keen ground upon the edge of day.” The 
state of English society, however, at this period, did more than 
any other cause to change Dryden from an Italianate poet #4 
powerful satirist. It was in the language of satire alone that he 
could make himself felt in the corrupt court of Charles, and heus 
that weapon vigorously. , 

Down to the days of Defoe, and amongst some writers until 9 
later period, the style of our literature depended upon the capri 
of patrons or of the Court. To the year 1704, when Daniel Defoe 
a political prisoner in Newgate, established his weekly penny 2” 
paper, The Review, we may trace the rise of that English written 
the people and appealing to the people, which we have in ou ay: 
Steele represented the people ; his Tatler appealed to them alone 
Addison first sought patrons, but was eventually drawal ” 
co-operation with Steele in the T'atl. r, Spectator, and Guarian; 
and Steele subsequently alone produced, as the organ ° 
people's rights, The Englishman. 

| Having given the plan of his work in a chapter 
admirable treatise upon English literature—Mr. Morley 8 F 
upon his journey in earnest. We are in a very pleasing man" 
introduced to the “oldest inhabitant ;” and in the ire © 
| chapters, probably the most interesting in the book, we are @m 
with rapidity and clearness through the different theories @ a 
the early history and literature of these islands. A study of Ee 
writers can, however, scarcely be said to commence before 
Anglo-Saxon times. iD 

The writings of the ancient Britons were carved upon a et 
what are termed Oghuim characters ; those of the Ang - 
in runes ; and we have our word library, from liber, book; ‘a 
from the Anglo-Saxon boc, beech tree. The form of the - 
upon which the runes were inscribed was a matter of indie 


—by itself a2 
ay sets ott 


it might extend from a shaving to a cudgel. In one@®' | 
MSS. a messenger, bearing a letter to a lady from her lover)" 


‘ y ! . 

‘ W < then he bade me entreat thee, he who inscribe@\™ i 

eam) this beam.” Our oldest. Anglo-Saxon poem We 

“ The Tr relle ‘ q Q S AI gl sar po ‘4 the pero 
_ favellers Song ;” but our most important ! tbe 

poem “ Beowulf,” said by some to have been brought pos 

Vontinent by the Anglo-Saxons, but mow considered t 
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ies in England, in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool. It 
‘s interesting for its description of the great festive halls and ale 
drinking, the gatherings to hear the gleemen’s songs, and the 
watches kept upon the seashore against invasion. The poem itself we 
have in the book before us condensed, but with its own thoughts, 
yhrases, and metaphors. ; 

Our Anglo-Saxon literature, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, was almost exclusively religious in its character. Of this, 
the paraphrase of the Bible attributed to Cedmon, of whom 
the venerable Bede speaks, is the most important example. It 
has an additional interest from the circumstance of the great 
resemblance it bears in many parts to Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
It begins, as does the great poem, with the fall of the rebel- 
lious angels. The MS. of the paraphrase was discovered at 
Amsterdam in 1655, twenty-two years before the publication of 
“ Paradise Lost,” and there is little doubt that Milton, then 
inquiring into the early writings of this country, read it. 

he Normans, although originally from the same birthplace as 
the Anglo-Saxons, came over here with a new language, learnt 
from the French they had conquered, and in the disturbances 
which succeeded the Conquest the English language became a 
neglected and unwritten one. The usual effects followed ; with 
writing went grammar ; the old inflexions fell gradually ; gender, no 
longer an arbitrary distinction of kind, came to distinguish sex 
only, and at the time when Chaucer wrote, the English of the 
present day was nearly arrived at. The Normans brought back to 
England lays which the British and English had long lost. One 
of these, Le Lai de Aveloc, has peculiar interest for us. It in its 
present form was translated by Geoffrie Gaimer, an Anglo- 
Norman trouvére, about the middle of the twelfth century, and 
re-translated into English at the close of the thirteenth. The 
English writer describes the poem as a lay learnt from the Britons. 
Great Grimsby and Denmark are the scenes of the poem, which 
tells the story of Havelock—a Danish Prince—who after the 
stirring adventures usually told in the early poems, finds himself 
married to Goldeboru, the heiress of the English Crown, and 
becomes king at once of England and Denmark, and the father of 
fifteen sons and daughters, “‘ whereof every son became a king and 
every daughter a queen.” 

To about the same time is attributed the English metrical 
version of the Romaunce of Alisaunder, by “ Adam Davie, the 
Marchal of Stratford-atte-Bow.” The Alexander of the Lords who 
sat in the halls and heard the minstrels sing these lays was a 
“Gentil Baroun,” a knight with horn and pennon, and his battles 
a medley of hand to hand encounters. Alexander begins life in 
getting rid of parental restraint by throwing his father into a pit 
and killing him, and goes to chastise Nicholas, King of Carthage. 
Walking alone upon the sea-shore he is met by that potentate, 
who insults him :— 


of 1ts scer 





** Fy on the! quoth Nycolas, 
And spitte amydde his face.” 


The Carthaginian Prince then ran away, but afterwards paid the 
penalty of his impudence with his life. Next day Alexander killed 
him. 

The geographical descriptions in the poem of “ Alisaunder” 
possess great interest. “In India there are 5,000 cities without 
reckoning isles, castles, and borough towns. ‘There are 9,000 
strange sorts of people.” In the Ganges “swim fishes 300 feet in 
length ;’ and “an island called Gangerides, containing castles and 
a fair people, little children of no more than seven years old, who 
are ‘engineful to fight,’ and ride stalworth horses. They are 
clerks, conjurors, and warriors. They can shoot the griffin and the 
dragon flying.” The people to the north of the hill ‘‘ Mallews” see 
no sun all through the year; those on the south are not much 
better off—they see it only for a month at Midsummer ; and those 
on the east lie all day under the hot sunshine, and are as black as 
pitch. It would occupy too much of our space to describe the 
people eighteen feet long, those with one eye and one foot, the latter 

arge enough to serve as an umbrella, those hoary at nineteen, and 
those who stand all day long on one foot on the sea-shore, and 
judge of events by the moon and stars ; but it is remarkable the 
large proportion of absurd falsehood our ancestors required for 
their amusement. The narrative of Sir John Mandeville, written 
originally in Latin and translated by the author into English about 
1356, is quite as extravagant as Alisaunder, and has the additional 
advantage of being certified true by a Pope of the period, who had 
examined it with a scienceof his own. Mr. Morley’s book is evidently 
the result of considerable research. The arrangement of the sub- 
jects is good, disregarding, as the author does, those arbitrary 
divisions of the language which really have no existence. The 
Volume is a valuable instalment, and gives promise that the book 


Fe complete will be a great aid’ to the student of English 
literature, 








ORPAH’S RETURN, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Tux poem which gives the title to this little volume is founded 
upon the Scripture narrative in which the name of Orpah is 
associated with that of Ruth. The verses themselves have no par- 
ticular meaning or merit. Another poem, entitled “ Abijah,” is 
an amplification of the passage to be found in 1 Kings xiv., and is 
treated with a certain air of severe simplicity agreeable to the times 





* Orpah’s Ret ri : 
Robert MenOeiche, keene other Poems. By Walter Alfred Wills. London 











and events recorded. ‘“ Rizpah” is an adaptation of a similar 
character. But, after reading duly all these poems, we cannot find 
anything added permanently in our minds to the conception created 
by the simple pathos of the bare original record. “The Death of 
Atys,” a poem founded on that singular story, overshadowed by a 
tragical and inevitable destiny, as related by Herodotus, gives 
evidence of more ability in the delineation of character, and more 
skill in“ description, than anything else probably in Mr. Wills’ 
little volume. There are some amusing verses, descriptive of the 
wet Derby of 1863. “The Photograph” shows more thought and 
reflection than any other specimen of the author's composition. 
The lines entitled “The Caterpillar” are a favourable sample of 
the author’s writing :— 
THE CATERPILLAR, 


“ Draw thy tender rings behind thee, overtop that spear of grass, 
Slowly browse across the leaf here, slowly browse and slowly pass ; 
O what thrilling lives await thee! O what wealth of purple 

wings ! 
Yea, the air shall be thy pleasance, thou shalt sip celestial springs! 
Blind as the first of all thy race was, to thy fate thou wendest on, 
I can fuse thy past, thy present, and thy future all in one. 
I, a prophet, gaze upon thee, deep self-awe is in my heart, 
I can look from what thou shalt be, back to what this eve thou art. 
In inexplicable sorrow my poor eyes are turned to thee; 
Is there any, throned in wisdom, looking down this eve on me, 
Turning at this moment to me from the being I shall be ? ” 








THE SHAKESPEARE CoMMEMORATION.—The Site and Monument 
Committee of the “ National’? Shakespeare Memorial in London have 
had a meeting, and arrived at the conclusion that, if they can raise 
the proposed fund to erect a statue, they will be disposed to locate it 
either in the Temple-gardens or in the Green-park. This may not seem 
to carry their project very far towards its accomplishment, but they have 
also convened a meeting of the working classes of London, through 
the agency of some of the trade societies, to be held on the 9th of 
March, at the Whittington Club, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the Executive Council. In the meantime, the Stratford Committee 
continue to be active in their preparations for the local celebration of 
April 23rd. The Directors of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham have 
issued a programme of their special arrangements for that occasion, 
They have employed Mr. E. T. Parris to construct, in the Centre Tran. 
sept, a fac-simile of the frontage of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford ; 
and within it there will be an exact full sized reproduction of the 
room in which the poet was born, and of the room below—which up 
to a recent date was occupied as the well-known butcher's shop. 
Here they will place such interesting and authentic Shakespearian 
relics as have been lent to the Directors of the Crystal Palace. We 
doubt not that his Shakespeare museum at Sydenham will be attrac- 
tive to many Londoners who cannot go to Stratford-on-Avon. It is 
remarked that the Crystal Palace actually stands, in part, on the land 
which belonged to William Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich College, 
who was a fellow-actor and theatrical partner of Shakespeare's. 


Tue PuitosrBion Socrety.—One of the most select printing-clubs 
which has ever been established—we believe there are only about 
forty members—has just been presented with a curious work on the 
Life and Times of Shakespeare, by Mr. Henry Bohn. It is under- 
stood that some new facts of considerable interest are given in this 
work, but as no copies are issued for sale it is probable that the 
volume will not be reviewed by the critical press. A few weeks since 
one of the Philobiblon books was sold at public auction, when it 
realized £9, although in size it was scarcely sufficient to satisfy the 
purchaser of an ordinary 5s. volume. 


Mr. Henry Mayrnew.—We noticed last week a statement which 
had previously appeared in several other papers, about the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Henry Mayhew, author of “ German Life and Manners,” 
to be the British Consul at Copenhagen. We find it thus contradicted 
by a semi-official paragraph in the Observer :—‘‘ A statement has been 
erroneously made in some of the papers that Mr. Mayhew has been 
appointed British Consul at Copenhagen. That gentleman has not 
received any appointment from the Foreign-office. Mr. Turner is the 
British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen. We have no Consul there.” 


Mr. Cuaries DickeNs.—We regret to learn of the sudden death, 
on the last day of the-old year, in the officers’ hospital at Calcutta, of 
Lieutenant Walter Landor Dickens, of the 26th Native Infantry 
Regiment, and doing duty with 42nd Highlanders. He was the 
second son of Charles Dickens. 

East ANGLIAN antiquaries will be glad to learn that some account 
of the old Winthrop family of Norfolk and Suffolk has just been 
published. The book is not an English publication, but has been 
issued in Boston, America. The author is Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, a 
desoendant in the seventh generation of the distinguished emigrant of 
that name in the time of Charles I. Some years ago this gentleman 
visited this country for the purpose of collecting materials for the life 
of his ancestor, John Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, at their settlement in New England, 1630. The book has 
taken the form of a life of that worthy, but, in the introduction and 
notes, many particulars of the English connections of the family are 
given. 

In some of the newspaper notices which have appeared relating to 
the late Mr. Thackeray, it has been stated that his new novel, to be 
commenced in the next number of the Cornhill Magazine, will be cast 
in a very early century in English history. This is incorrect. Mr. 
Thackeray, for some time previous to his decease, had been reading 
the old English chroniclers with especial reference to the days of 
Henry V. It was his intention to found a story upon the incidents of 
that period, but a turn in his reading suddenly took him from the 
house of Plantagenet to that of Hanover, and his new story will, we are 
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imes of rg d George III.—ranging, in fact, 
told, be of the times Ol Ge :) go IT. and Ger - g 
from the middle to the end of the last century. 


T “ British Pharmacopeia” is the title of a most important 
HE pritish parn ORM 1s | 4 . . 
addition to our medical literature, which hrs just been issued by the 

neral Medical Council ler the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
General Medical Council, under the ¢ ; 


Formerly there were three separate, distinct, and , oy 
directions for the composition of medical prescriptions,—the “pa om, 
Dublin, and E linburgh; and these vari d in the strength ond quan 
tities. Consequently, when the London physician wrote a pres ae 
which would be efficacious in London, the same might be either use ous 
or even hurtful if compounded in Edinburgh. Io remedy this, a new 
Pharmacopeia has been compiled, and this is now to be the — 
recognised standa d. It bears no publisher s name, but is printed by 
the Queen’s printer for the General Medical C ouncil, who, by a special 
clause in the Act, are entitled to hold the copyright, but the price has 
to be fixed by the Treasury. 

Victor Hvco is said to be busily engaged correcting the proof- 
sheets of his work on Shakespeare, which will bear the title 
“ Shakespeare, by V. H.,” his conscious inferiority not allowing him 
to place his name on the same page with our great dramatist. It will 
be published by M. Pagnerre and Messrs. Lacroix & Co., who crive 
him £2,000 for the copyright of the first edition. His other new 
book, ‘Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” has been withdrawn 
from the printer, and will not appear before next year. It was M. 
Lacroix who boldly staked his entire capital upon the copyright of 
“Les Misérables,” after larger houses had declined to give the great 
price asked. 

AN interesting discovery has recently been made of a great mass 
of the ecrrespondence and literary papers of William Hone, celebrated 
as the political bookseller, and well known in the literary world 
as the author of the “ Everyday Book,” the ‘“‘ Table Book,” and other 
volumes of a highly amusing and instructive character. Hone was 
one of the first writers who succeeded in divesting antiquarian details 
of that pedantic mannerism which renders books of this class so 
objectionable to the great mass of readers. 

A WELL-KNOWN writer of fiction applies this curious test to the pro- 
ductions of his brother novelists. If a third-rate performance, it is at 
once reprinted by Paterson, or one of the other publishers of cheap 
books, in the United States; if a second-rate performance, it receives 
this attention, as well as a careful reproduction in Bernard Tauchnitz’s 
Leipsic series (for which payment is made to the author) ; if a first- 
rate work, it appears both in America and in Germany, and has the 
honour of a translation into a foreign tongue. 


Tue first part of a new edition of O’Reilly’s “ Irish-English 
Dictionary,” with the great supplement, consisting of the ‘‘ Collections 
for an Irish Dictionary,’ made by Dr. John O’ Donovan, has just been 
published. As it is the publisher’s design to make this a popular 
edition, he has determined upon issuing the work in parts, of forty 
pages each, at 6d. 

ALEXANDER Dvumas, besides writing “ Ruma Lyons, is said to be 
engaged upon a narrative of a fishing excursion he once took into 
Africa with one “ Sir Villiams,” and during which the worthy baronet 
and himself slaughtered elephants, lions, tigers, and crocodiles enough 
to make Gustave Aimard and Gordon Cumming quite jealous for 
what they have done. Paris publishers have great faith in the 
popularity which will attend this new book of adventures. 


’ 


Aw extensive history of the present American war is in course of 
publication in America. It is entitled “The Rebellion Record: a 
Diary of American Events,” by Frank Moore, the editor of a very 
interesting volume of ballads and songs relating to the Revolution of 
1776. The sixth volume of “The Rebellion Record” has already 
appeared, and the price is £1. 1s. per volume. 


Wirn regard to the long-expected “ Life of Czesar,” it is said that 
the Emperor Napoleon has not touched it for six months, so absorbed 
has he been in the cares of his empire. It has been semi-officially 
announced that two volumes of this work are ready, but will not go 
to press, since his Majesty is going to revise them, for the sixth or 
seventh time, from documents furnished by a learned captain of the 
Génie corps. In June next he will resume the task. 


Tue Library Company has just issued a new report, with’ balance. 
sheet to the 3lst of October. From this it would appear that the 
company is in a very prosperous condition. Notwithstanding a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. has been declared, a Mr. Jones, of Essex-street, 
has sent around a printed statement, throwing discredit upon the 
correctness of the figures, and bringing very grave charges against the 
company. 

WE hear that the friends of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
are actively engaged in collecting the scattered writings of that eminent 
statesman and scholar. As many of these were contributed to journals 
and magazines, some of which are no longer published, a considerable 


time may elapse before the projected complete edition of his works is 
ready for the press. 


A SALE of a very interesting character has been recently held at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s large room in Leicester-square, once the 
residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It consisted of a fine library of 
illustrated works, amongst which were a great many books on heraldry 
Chivalry, and the fine arts. The owner, an eminent architect of Great 


Yarmouth, was compelled to relinquish his anti i : 
i , 5 ua 
ill-health. q quarian pursuits from 


* Mr. GrorcE H. Lewes will shortly complete his new work, entitled 
Moar a ‘ae the History of Science, including Analyses 
ristotle’s Scientific Writings.” It will be publish ; 
Secith, & Elder. g published by Messrs, 

_ Dr. WittiaMt SMITH, the learned editor of those invaluable large 
dictionaries in black covers, will shortly add another to the series. 
Its title will be, “A Dictionary of Ancient Ecclesiastical] Biography.” 
Mr. Murray will publish the work. : 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 
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A new and complete edition of the works of the late Sir B, @. Brodie 
will shortly be published by the Messrs. Longman. It will be edited 


by Dr. Charles Hawkins. 


Tus whole series of “ Adam Bede’s” (Miss Marian Evans’) novels 
has been translated into French by M. d’ Albert Durade, at Basle, -’ 


Tur Rev. Dr. Pusey has in preparation “Daniel the Prophet, 
Kight Lectures.” It will be published by Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker. 


A SHILLING edition of the late Prince Consort’s principal speeches 
and addresses is announced by Mr. Murray. 


Prorressor Go.tpwin Situ is engaged upon “ A Short History of 
England down to the Reformation.” 


‘“LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD in Ireland”’ is the title of the new poem 
by William Allingham, shortly to be published by Macmillan, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Ahn’s (Dr.), Concise Latin Grammar.12mo., 3s. 

All the Year Round. Vol. X. Royal 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Banim (M.), The Town of the Cascades, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s, 

ternard (H. H.), The Beok of Job. Vol. I. Royal 8vo., 18s, 

British Pharmacopeia (The). Royal 8vo., 10s, 6d. ; , 

Browne (W.A.), Money, We'ghts, and Measures of the Chief Commercial Nations, 
12mo., Is. 

Buckle (H. T.), History of Civilization in England. Vol. If. 2nd edit, 8vo., 16, 

Calkins (N. A.), Primary Object Lessons. 7th edit, 12mo., 6s. 

Cassell’s Book of Bible Stories, Old Testament. Imp. 8vo. Plain, 3s, 64, ; 
coloured, 78. 

Chalmers (J.), England’s Danger. 8vo., 2s. 

Chavasse (P. H ), Advice to Mothers, 7th edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Christian Work Throughout the World. Vol. for 1863. Royal 8vo., 6s, 

Cobbe (F. P.), Broken Lights. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Colonial Office List, 1864. Svo., 5s. 

Contansean’s (L.) Key to French Exercises. 12mo., 3s. 

Cotton (R. P.), Phthisis and the Stethoscope. 3rd edit. Feap., 3s. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a City Pulpit. Cr. 8vo., cloth gilt, 4s, 6d, 

Dora Hamilton; or, Sunshine and Shade. Fcap., 2s. 

Evans (Rev. A. B.), The Future of the Human Race. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Foreign Office List, 1864, SvO., 5s. 

Goulburn (Rev. BE. M.), The Office of the Holy Communion. 2nd edit, Feap., 6s, 

Graves (R. H.), Clinical Lectures on the Practice of Medicine. 2nd edit, 
8vo., 16s, 

Head (Rev. N.), Daily Walk with Wise Men. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Heppel (G.), Arithmetic for Schools, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Hirschfelder (J. M.), The Scriptures Defended. SVO., 7s. 6d, 

Hunt's Yachting Magazine. Vol. XII. 8vo., 14s. 

In the Tropics. By a Settlerin S. Domingo. 12mo., 6s. 6d. 

James’ (J. A.) Works. Vol. XVII. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Johnston’s Map of Denmark. Is. 6d. 

La Bagalette. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Leishman (W.), The Mechanism of Parturition. S8vo., 5s. 

Linnet’s Trial. By Author of ‘‘ Twice Lost,.’”’ 2 vols. Feap., 12s. 

Lucy Clarke and the Two Neighbours. 18mo., ls. 

Madeleine Graham. By Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars.’’ 3 vols. Cr. 8yvo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Massie (Dr. J.), America: the Origin of the Present Conflict, &e, Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Michaelis (G.), New System of Stenography. 12mo., 3s. 

My Days and Nights in the Battle Field. 12mo., 5s. 

National Preacher (The). Vol. VI. 8vo., 6s, 

Oxford University Calendar, 1864. 12mo., 4s. 

Phillimore (J. G.), Private Law among the Romans. 8vo., 16s. 

Portraits of Men of Eminence. Edited by L. Reeve. Vol. 1. Sm, 4to., 2ls. 

Prescott’s (W. H.) Life. By G. Ticknor, 4to., £1. 16s. 

Raised to the Woolsack. By Langton Lockhart. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 64, 

Ramsay (W.), Manual of Roman Antiquities. 6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Romanis (W.), Sermons, 2nd Series. Fceap., 6s. 

Ruddock (E. H.), Home@opathiec Vade Mecum. Fecap., 6s. 

Schaff (Dr.), and Roussel (N.), The Christ of the Gospels and the Romance of 
M. Renan. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Vocal Album, 4to., 21s. 

Smith (Goldwin), Plea for the Abolition of Tests in the University of Oxford. 
Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Smythe (Mrs.), Ten Months in the Fiji Islands. 8vo., 16s. 

Something About Jesus. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Vance (A.), Authorized Version of the Old Testament Seriptures. 8vo., 16% 

Viadimir and Catherine; or, Kiev in 1861. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Westcott (B. F.), The Bible in the Church. Feap., 4s, 6d. 

Winthrop (J.), Life and Letters. S8vo., 15s. 

Year Book of Facts, 1864. Edited by J. Timbs. 12mo., 5s. 








MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEE. 


MONDAY. 
Arcuitects—At 8 p.m. 
Merpicat—At 8.30 P.M. 
Astatic—At 3 P.M. 

TUESDAY. 


Civit Evernrers—At 8 p.m. “ Actual State of the Mont Cenis Tannel, Victor 
Emanuel Railway, and Description of the Machinery employed.” By Mr. 
Thomas Sopwith, Jun. 

SraTistrcat—At 8 p.m. . 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 

Royat Instirutioyn—At 3 p.m. “On Experimental Optics.” By Professor 
Tyndall, 

WEDNESDAY. 


” 
METEOROLOGICAL—At 7 P.M. “On the Storms at the Close of October, 1963. 
By Henry Storks Eaton, M.A. ward 
wocumex he Arts—At8rp.au. ‘Public and Private Dietaries.” By Dr. Ba 
Smith, 
Loypvon Instirurion—At 7 p.m. 


THURSDAY. 


Royar—At 8.30 ?.w. 1. “A Contribution to the Minute Anatomy of the ~ > 
of Amphibia and Reptiles.” By J. W. Hulke, 2. “ Researches on the 
of the Lactic Series.” By Dr. Frankland and B. F. Du pa. 


ANTIQUARIES—At 8 pw, “OnR oe mmunication.) BY 
W. H. Black, Esq. oman London.” (Second co 


Linn xaN—At 8 P.M. 
CHEMICAL—At 8 Pp... 
NuMIsMATIC—At 7 P.x. Professor 
a Tanai 3 p.m. ‘On Experimental Optics.” By 
yndall. 


FRIDAY. 


Royat Iwstrrvrron—At 8 p.xw, “On Dreaming and Somnambulism in their 
> Relation to the Functions of certain Nerve-centres.” ialect of 
PHILOLOGICAL—At 8.15 p.w. ‘The Characteristics of the Southern D 

_ Karly English.” By R. Morris, Esq. 

GROLOGICAL—At 1 Pia, Anniversary. President’s Address. 


SATURDAY. 


Royau Instrrvrion—At 3 p.w. “On the Metallic Elements.” By Profest® 
Frankland, f 
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